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Welcome  to  Module  4! 


We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  your  study  of 
A Look  at  Poetry. 


We’ve  included  a prerecorded 
audiocassette  with  this  module.  The 
cassette  will  help  you  work  through 
the  material  and  it  will  enhance  your 
listening  skills. 


So  whenever  you  see  this  icon, 


turn  on  your  tape  and  listen. 


One  important  resource  you’ll  be  using  all  the  time 
is  your  notebook.  Because  there  are  no  response 
lines  provided  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  of 
this  course,  you’ll  need  a notebook  or  lined  paper  to 
respond  to  questions,  complete  charts,  and  answer 
questionnaires.  It’s  important  to  keep  your  lined 
paper  handy  as  you  work  through  the  material  and 
to  keep  your  responses  together  in  a notebook  or 
binder  for  review  purposes  later.  Read  all  of  the 
questions  carefully,  and  respond  to  them  as 
completely  as  possible.  Then  compare  your 
responses  with  the  ones  supplied  in  the  Appendix. 

Some  of  your  personal  responses  you’ll  be  asked  to 
keep  in  a separate  folder  - your  Writing  Folder. 

This  process  is  explained  in  Module  1 . 

Remember  to  work  through 
all  the  module  activities 
thoroughly  before 
attempting  the  questions  in 
the  Assignment  Booklet. 
Doing  this  will  help  you  to 

achieve  better  success 
in  your  studies. 


Good  luck. 
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MODULE  OVERVIEW 


The  figure  a poem  makes.  It  begins  in  delight  and  ends  in  wisdom. 

- Robert  Frost 

Robert  Frost  is  right.  Poetry  begins  in  delight.  Such  delight  may  have  started  for  you  in  the 
cradle  when  you  first  heard  nursery  rhymes  or  simple  songs.  Perhaps  the  delight  came  later 
when  the  lyrics  of  a pop  song  compelled  you  to  listen  over  and  over  again  until  you  ran  to  your 
best  friend  exclaiming  “You’ve  got  to  hear  this!” 


Perhaps  it  wasn’t  being  read  to  by  a parent  or  listening  to  a song  that  introduced  you  to  the 
delight  of  poetry;  perhaps  it  was  simply  a poem  on  a page.  Somehow  those  words,  scribbled 
down  probably  in  a very  different  place  and  time  by  some  unknown  hand,  caught  your  eye. 
When  the  eye  is  caught  by  a poem,  it’s  the  soul  or  the  spirit  or  the  imagination  that  has 
awakened.  Such  delight  is  precious  and  unlike  any  other. 


If  you’ve  known  that  delight  (and  you  may  not  have),  you  might  also  have  experienced  what 
Frost  speaks  of  in  the  second  half  of  his  comment  on  poetry.  Wisdom,  of  course,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  delight  that  the  heart  or  the  mind  feels  when  some  truth,  however  small,  has  been 
encountered  or  confirmed. 


This  module  will  help  you  to  experience  and  explore  the  delight  and  the  wisdom  of  poetry. 
You’ll  be  invited  to  hypothesize  on  why  poets  write  and  to  confront  the  task  of  writing  a poem 
yourself.  You’ll  read  many  poems.  Some  may  delight  you;  some  may  not.  Throughout  the 
module,  however,  you’ll  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  craft  of  poetry  and  the  place  poetry 
may  have  in  your  life.  Before  you  start,  though,  keep  in  mind  the  half-humorous,  half-serious 
words  of  the  American  poet  Carl  Sandburg:  “I’ve  written  some  poetry  I don’t  understand 
myself.”  Poems  aren’t  tests;  they’re  prayers  from  the  human  heart. 


Module  4:  A Look  at  Poetry 


Section  1 Section  2 Section  3 
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Evaluation 


Your  mark  in  this  module  will  be  determined  by  how  well  you  complete  the  work  in  your 
Assignment  Booklet.  In  this  module  you  must  complete  three  section  assignments  and  one  final 
module  assignment.  The  mark  distribution  is  as  follows: 


Section  1 Assignment 
Section  2 Assignment 
Section  3 Assignment 
Final  Module  Assignment 


20  marks 
30  marks 
40  marks 
10  marks 


TOTAL  100  marks 


COURSE  OVERVIEW 

English  30  contains  eight  modules. 
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SECTION 


^ IS  POET^ 


WESTFILE  INC. 


Have  you  ever  gone  to  the  circus  and  seen  the  tightrope  walker?  If  so,  you’ve  seen  the  risk,  the 
skill,  and  the  beauty  of  the  poet.  Tightrope  walkers  and  poets  alike  use  talent  and  discipline  to 
make  a difficult  - even  dangerous  - enterprise  look  very  easy. 

In  Section  1 of  this  module  you’ll  read  a number  of  poems  describing  the  task  of  writing  a poem 
and  the  special  relationship  that  exists  between  poet  and  reader.  As  you  begin  to  identify  some 
of  the  techniques  poets  use  to  convey  their  ideas  and  feelings,  you’ll  get  some  practice  reciting 
poetry  and  identifying  the  oral  strengths  of  particular  poems.  Finally  you’ll  be  given  a chance  to 
experience  the  struggle  and  the  delight  of  writing  your  own  poems,  keeping  in  mind  the 
strategies  and  skills  that  help  to  create  powerful  and  evocative  poetry.  This  experience  will 
provide  you  with  a personal  foundation  to  critique  and  assess  poetry  from  the  past  and  present 
later  in  the  module.  It  will  also  prepare  you  for  your  Section  1 Assignment,  in  which  you’ll 
demonstrate  your  skills  in  reading  and  interpreting  poetry  by  providing  your  own  oral 
interpretation  of  a poem  along  with  an  assessment  of  that  interpretation. 
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Activity  1:  Reading  Poems  About  Poetry 


JIM  WHITMER  PHOTOGRAPHY 


What  Makes  a Poem? 

What  is  poetry?  Every  year  English 
teachers  ask  this  question,  and  every 
year  nervous  students  offer  nervous 
answers.  There  is,  of  course,  no  one 
right  answer,  but  all  of  us  have  some 
ideas  of  what  a poem  is  and  how  to 
recognize  one. 

1 . Create  a web  like  the  one 
illustrated  to  help  focus  your 
thoughts  on  what  you  know  about 
poetry.  In  the  circles  of  the  web, 
write  down  any  characteristics  of 
poetry  you  know.  You  might  also 
want  to  add  some  of  your  own 
feelings  and  thought  about  poetry, 
positive  or  negative.  Feel  free  to 
expand  your  web  as  much  as 
necessary. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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2.  Now  that  you’ve  gathered  together  some  thoughts  about  poetry  in  general,  create  a second 
web  - this  one  built  around  the  word  poet  rather  than  poetry.  In  this  web  put  down  ideas 
about  the  skills  and  traits  a good  poet  might  need. 

Although  some  poets  may  write  solely  for  themselves,  most  hope  their  poems  will  find  an 
appreciative  audience  - readers  who  will  approach  their  writing  with  sensitivity  and 
understanding. 


3.  If  you’ve  read  poetry  in  the  past,  you  should  have  a few  ideas  about  what  readers  of  poems 
should  and  should  not  do.  Make  lists  of  dos  and  don’ts  for  a good  reader  of  poetry.  You 
might  set  your  lists  up  like  this: 


a.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does . . . 

b.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does  not. . . 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


^ Literary 
Experiences 


II 


4.  You  should  now  have  discovered  a little  bit  of  what  you  know  about  poetry  and  how  you  feel 
about  it.  Not  surprisingly,  poets  themselves  write  about  the  very  thing  they  do.  Turn  to 
page  3 of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem  “The  Secret”  by  American  poet 
Denise  Levertov.  Before  discussing  what  Levertov  may  be  saying  in  her  poem,  look  at  the 
appearance  of  the  poem.  What  do  you  see  that  tells  you  this  is  a poem?  List  at  least  two 
things  you  notice. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


Speaker:  the 
character  who 
speaks  to  the 
reader  in  a poem 
( Sometimes  the 
speaker  can  he 
identified  with 
the  poet,  and 
sometimes  not.) 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Can  you  remember  a time  when  you,  like  the  two  girls  in  “The  Secret,” 
found  a poem  (or  song)  that  contained  some  vital  secret  of  life?  If  you 
can  remember  such  a time,  in  your  Writing  Folder  put  the  title  of  the 
poem  or  song  and  the  secret  it  contained.  As  well,  write  down  how  old 
you  were,  describe  the  place  where  you  discovered  the  “secret”  (home? 
school?  library?),  and  explain  how  it  affected  you.  (If  you’ve  forgotten 
the  poem  or  the  secret,  then  you’ve  just  proven  Levertov’ s point.) 


5.  In  the  first  four-and-a-half  verses  of  Levertov’ s poem,  what  occurs  that  might  have 
disappointed  the  poet  (or  speaker)  after  hearing  of  the  girls’  discovery? 
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6.  What  thought  consoles  or  encourages  the  speaker  in  the  poem  in  the  second  half? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 

In  your  Section  3 Assignment  of  Module  1,  you  read  the  poem  “An  Exchange  of  Gifts”  by  Alden 
Nowlan,  and  you  responded  to  a few  questions  on  it.  Now  you’re  going  to  be  asked  to  do  a bit 
more  thinking  about  Nowlan’ s ideas  in  this  work. 


Turn  back  to  “An  Exchange  of  Gifts”  on  page  2 of  Literary  Experiences  and  reread  the  poem; 
while  you  read,  keep  in  mind  the  poem’s  title.  Then  respond  to  the  question  that  follows. 

7.  After  having  read  the  poem  once  or  twice  more,  explain  what  you  think  the  title  refers  to. 
What  gifts  are  being  exchanged  in  the  poem? 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


Now  take  a moment  to  eavesdrop  on  this  English  class  discussion. 


Ms.  Jensen:  So,  class,  what  do  you  think?  What  is  Mr.  Nowlan’s  (or  the  speaker’s)  point? 

Wes;  It’s  stupid.  I mean,  how  can  he  be  writing  the  poem  whenever  someone  reads  it? 

He  wrote  the  poem  once.  He  got  it  published.  Now  and  then  someone  reads  it. 
End  of  story.  How  can  he  write  it  when  he’s  dead? 


Ms.  Jensen:  That’s  a good  question.  Can  anyone  answer  Wes’s  criticism? 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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Figuratively: 

based  on,  or 
making  use  of, 
figurative 
language;  not 
literally 

Simile:  a 

comparison 
between  two 
unlike  things 
using  the  words 
like  or  as 

Metaphor:  a 

direct 
comparison 
between  two 
unlike  things 
without  using 
words  such  as 
like  or  as 


Figures  of 
speech: 

expressions  in 
which  words  are 
used  in  unusual 
ways  to  create 
special  effects 


Gurtek: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Marie: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Wes: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Wes: 


Well,  I guess  Nowlan  doesn’t  mean  it  literally.  He’s  not  literally  materializing  on 
the  spot  to  write  the  poem  every  time  someone  chooses  to  read  it. 

So  if  he  doesn’t  mean  it  literally,  how  does  he  want  us  to  take  it? 

Figuratively?  It’s  as  if  he’s  writing  the  poem  again  when  someone  reads  it.  It’s 
like  a simile  only  he  doesn’t  use  “like”  or  “as.” 

Which  makes  it  a...? 

Uh,  a metaphor? 

Exactly. 

But  it’s  still  a stupid  metaphor. 


Wes  reluctantly  understands  that  Nowlan  seems  to  be  comparing  the  act  of  reading  a poem  to  the 
moment  when  the  poet  actually  writes  the  poem.  It’s  as  if  each  action  is  dependent  on  the  other. 
The  writing  of  the  poem  is  only  part  of  the  process,  and  the  poem  becomes  meaningful  only 
when  someone  reads  it. 


Poetic  Check-up! 

When  Wes  mentioned  the  word  metaphor,  did  you  wince?  When  Marie  suggested  that 
something  was  to  be  taken  figuratively,  did  you  blink?  If  you  didn’t,  you  may  be  in  tip-top 
poetic  shape.  If  you  did,  you  may  need  to  run  a few  laps  around  the  figurative-language  training 
track.  To  test  your  fitness,  do  the  following: 

8.  Step  1:  Take  a blank  piece  of  lined  paper  and  use  it  to  cover  the  right-hand  column  of  the 
definitions  that  follows. 

Step  2:  In  the  left-hand  column  you’ll  see  a list  of  common  figures  of  speech.  Beside  each 
term  that’s  familiar  to  you,  write  down  on  your  blank  paper  what  you  think  a good  definition 
would  be.  If  you  don’t  know,  simply  skip  the  term. 

Step  3:  When  you’re  finished,  uncover  the  right-hand  column  of  definitions.  It’s  important 
to  note  that  these  definitions  aren’t  in  the  right  order. 

Step  4:  Asa  second  test  of  what  you  know,  write  down  the  Roman  numerals  of  the  terms  on 
your  piece  of  paper.  Then  match  the  letter  of  each  correct  definition  to  the  number  of  that 
term.  Put  a check  mark  beside  the  ones  you’re  sure  of;  put  a question  mark  beside  your 
guesses.  Check  the  Appendix  to  find  out  the  correct  matches. 

Step  5:  Finally,  check  your  own  definitions  against  the  more  formal 
ones.  How  close  were  you?  How  many  terms  did  you  remember  once 
you  saw  the  definitions?  Which  terms  were  completely  new  to  you? 

You  might  do  some  extra  work  on  those  troublesome  terms.  (More 
practice  on  these  terms  is  provided  in  the  Extra  Help  for  this  section.) 
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Terms 

Definitions 

I 

apostrophe 

A. 

a comparison  between  two  unlike  things 
using  the  words  like  or  as 

II 

hyperbole 

B. 

the  ascribing  of  human  qualities  to 
things  that  are  not  human 

III 

metaphor 

C. 

the  repeating  of  a word,  phrase,  or  idea 
to  create  emphasis 

IV 

metonymy 

D. 

the  addressing  of  an  object  or  absent 
person  in  a poem  or  other  work  of 
literature 

V 

personification 

E. 

exaggeration  used  for  emphasis  or 
effect,  either  serious  or  humorous 

VI 

repetition 

F. 

a direct  comparison  between  two  unlike 
things  without  using  the  words  like  or  as 

VII 

simile 

G. 

an  object,  person,  or  event  that  has  a 
meaning  greater  than  its  literal  meaning 

VIII 

symbol 

H. 

the  assigning  to  an  object  the  name  of 
something  else  with  which  it  is 
associated 

IX 

synecdoche 

I. 

the  representation  of  something  as  less 
than  it  is,  often  for  humorous  effect 

X 

understatement 

J. 

the  use  of  an  important  part  to  refer  to 
the  whole 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Activity  1. 


/ seem  to  be  in  pretty  good 
poetic  shape,  but  maybe  a 
few  more  laps  around  the 
figurative  language  track 
wouldn’t  hurt. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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Getting  back  to  the  poem,  what  does  Nowlan 
mean  when  he  talks  about  the  “real  trick”? 
That  seems  to  be  something  different  than 
what  we’ve  been  talking  about. 


I have  an  idea.  It  says  “the  real  trick/  is  your  pretending.  ” 
The  “your”  refers  to  the  reader,  right?  So  when  the 
reader  pictures  what  the  poem  is  saying  or  “pretends” 
that  the  poem  is  something  real,  that’s  the  “real  trick.” 
Nowlan  almost  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  reader  is 
doing  more  important  work  than  the  poet.  I mean  the 
poet  starts  it  by  writing  the  poem,  but  the  reader  finishes 
the  work  by  accepting  that  the  poem  is  real  or  worthwhile. 


Both  Alden  Nowlan  and  Denise  Levertov  have  examined  how  important  the  reader  is  to  the  poet. 
The  real  magic  of  poetry  seems  to  occur  when  the  reader’s  imagination  encounters  the  poet’s; 
and  each  time  a poem  is  read,  that  magical  encounter  is  different.  It  all  depends  upon  the  reader. 
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^Literary 
i Experiences 


II 


Extended 
metaphor:  a 

direct 

comparison  in 
which  the  writer 
develops  severed 
similarities 
between  two 
unlike  things 
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The  Extended  Metaphor 


Now  that  you  have  some  sense  of  how  important  you  are  as  a reader,  take  a quick  look  at  one 
poet’s  description  of  the  process  of  making  a poem.  Turn  to  page  7 of  Literary  Experiences  and 
read  “Mending  a Sidewalk. . . Making  a Poem”  by  American  poet  Ted  Olson. 

In  comparing  the  making  of  a sidewalk  to  the  writing  of  a poem,  Ted  Olson  uses  what  is  called 
an  extended  metaphor.  All  the  stages  of  making  a sidewalk  seem  to  illuminate  the  stages  and 
the  labour  of  creating  a poem. 


The  making  of  poetry  has  been  described  in  many  different 
ways.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  to  speak  of  the  divine  Muses, 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  who  could  be  called 
upon  by  artists  to  inspire  them.  This  image  of  a goddess  flying 
down  to  inspire  a poet  is  very  different  from  the  image  Ted 
Olson  gives  us. 

9.  After  reading  Olson’s  poem  again,  write 
down  two  or  three  lines  that  you  think 
best  capture  his  view  about  the 
making  of  poetry. 


10. 


What  are  some 
ways  in  which 
Olson’s  image 
of  writing 
poetry  differs 
from  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1 . 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry?  I “I 
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As  you’ve  seen  in  Olson’s  poem,  the  extended  metaphor  can  be  used  very  effectively  to  give  a 
new  and  startling  perspective  on  something  familiar  to  most  people.  You  don’t,  however,  have 
to  be  a graduate  of  the  Poetry  University  of  Extended  Metaphors  to  produce  one  yourself.  There 
are  a number  of  basic  steps  anyone  can  use  to  produce  an  effective  extended  metaphor.  What 
follows  describes  one  approach: 

Step  One:  Choose  some  activity  (which  you  may  or  may  not 
know  well).  The  activity  could  be  anything  - barbecuing,  rock 
climbing,  changing  a tire,  flossing  your  teeth.  Write  down  as 
many  words  as  you  can  think  of  that  are  associated  with  that 
activity,  but  try  to  keep  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  in  separate 
lists.  If  you  get  stuck,  consult  a dictionary  or  encyclopedia  for 
more  information  about  the  activity  you’re  describing. 

(Sometimes  the  best  activities  are  those  with  a specialized 
vocabulary  such  as  tuning  a car,  working  with  computers,  or 
playing  tennis.) 

Step  Two:  Choose  a second  activity  that  you  definitely  know 
well.  This  activity  must  be  very  different  from  the  activity  in 
Step  One. 

Step  Three:  Describe  the  activity  you  know  well  (the  activity  you  chose  in  Step  Two)  in  terms 
of  the  first  activity.  That  is,  stick  as  much  as  you  can  to  the  words  you  listed  in  Step  One  to 
describe  the  activity  you  have  in  mind  from  Step  Two  (but  feel  free  to  go  beyond  the  list  as  new 
comparisons  come  to  mind).  For  a rough  draft,  you  can  begin  with  a prose  version.  Later  you 
can  revise  it  into  a poem. 

Here’s  a quick  example  of  this  process  at  work. 

Step  One:  The  activity  chosen  for  Step  One  is  flossing  your  teeth. 


Nouns 

Verbs 

-S  

Adjectives 

floss 

scrape 

bloody 

string 

slide 

glistening 

molars 

puli 

twinkling 

teeth 

open 

white 

fingers 

twist 

healthy 

incisors 

wrap 

rotten 

plaque 

hurt 

bright 

goop 

bleed 

food  bits 

chew 

tongue 

gums 

Step  Two:  The  second  activity  chosen  is  being  a good  student. 
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Step  Three:  Here’s  the  finished  product:  a poem  built  around  a rather  unusual  - but  colourful  - 
extended  metaphor. 


S-fcudcnt'iS 

You'd  think  it  would  be  easy; 

Do  it  cvcriy  day  and  you're  set  foi?  life. 

All  you  have  to  do  iis  gnab  that  white  string  — 
Yhat  white  string  of  knowledge  — 

Wiiap  it  ariound  the  fingeriis  of  reason 


And  pull  it  thriough  the  molars  and  incisor's  of  the  bnain. 
But  it  ain't  pi'etty, 

IThe  fi^st  time  you  do  it, 

It  hurits. 

Yhe  gums  bleed. 

jStuff  you  didn't  even  know  you  knew 
Comes  oosin^  out  like  white,  rotten  goop, 

Junk  food  bits  of  useless  knowledge. 


= WRITING  FOLDER  - 

In  your  Writing  Folder  write  a rough  draft  of  an  extended  metaphor  of  your  own  by 
following  the  preceding  instructions  and  example. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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Evaluating  Poetry 

Whenever  you  read  a poem,  you  probably  have  an  opinion  about  how  good  it  is.  You  may,  like 
Wes,  think  the  poem  is  “stupid”;  or  you  may  think  the  poem  is  brilliant  or  moving  or  clever. 
When  you  make  these  judgements  about  poems,  you’re  deciding  how  well  the  poets  have 
achieved  their  purposes.  Of  course,  deciding  what  the  poet’s  purpose  is  can  be  another  tough 
judgement  call.  You  can’t  read  the  poet’s  mind,  but  after  several  careful  readings  you  can  make 
an  educated  guess  - or  hypothesis  - about  what  the  poet  intended  to  communicate. 

11.  Of  the  three  poems  you’ve  read  in  this  section,  choose  the  one  you  like  most.  In  a 

paragraph  explain  why  this  poem  appeals  to  you.  Be  sure  to  supply  concrete  reasons  to 
explain  why  you  like  the  poem.  You  might,  for  example,  discuss  the  words  or  images  or 
ideas  of  the  poem  - or  some  other  aspect  of  the  work. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  1. 


Activity  2:  Sharing  Poetry 


The  Sounds  of  Poetry 


When  you  look  at  a poem  on  the  page,  something’s  missing  although  you  may  not  realize  it.  All 
great  poetry  must  be  heard  and  must  be  sounded  in  the  mouth.  Words  have  an  almost  physical 
texture  when  sounded. 


Say  the  word  balloon  out  loud  slowly  several  times.  Pay  attention  to  the  movement  of  your  lips. 
Feel  the  vibrations  in  your  throat.  Note  how  the  vibrations  change  if  you  say  “balloon”  in  a low 
voice  and  then  in  a high  voice.  Now  say  the  word  buzz  several  times.  Let  the  sound  stretch  out. 
Feel  the  buzzing  vibration  at  the  end  of  your  tongue  behind  your  front  teeth. 

When  you  read  a poem  silently  to  yourself,  you  don’t  “feel”  the  words.  Certainly  they  appeal  to 
your  imagination;  and  they  make  sense  to  your  mind.  However,  the  oral  and  musical  qualities  of 
the  words  remain  untapped  until  the  poem  is  spoken.  Of  course,  any  written  language,  whether  a 
poem  or  a legal  contract,  has  sound  possibilities;  but  poets  are  far  more  aware  than  most  writers 
of  the  influential  power  of  the  sounds  of  words. 
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Euphonious: 

possessing 

euphony 

Euphony:  the 

effect  created  by 
light, 

harmonious 

sounds 

Cacophonous: 

possessing 

cacophony 


Poetry  has  its  roots  in  an  oral  tradition.  Before  poems  were  kept  in  a 
written  form,  they  were  recited,  chanted,  or  sung.  Most  of  the  world’s 
religions  have  made  use  of  song  and  chanting  repetitions  to  inspire 
reverence  and  to  express  joy.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  European  minstrels 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  castle  to  castle,  singing  songs  of  romance 
and  tragedy,  entertaining  the  common  people  as  well  as  royalty.  Even 
now  the  essential  popularity  of  rap  music  rests  in  its  rhythmic,  almost 
chant-like,  qualities. 

Although  all  words  have  sound,  not  all  words  are  musical.  Words  that 
have  pleasant  sounds  - usually  created  by  many  vowels  and 
soft-sounding  consonants  (1,  f,  r,  m,  s,  h,  n)  - are  referred  to  as 
euphonious  (having  the  quality  of  euphony).  Words  that  have  many 
unpleasant  or  discordant  sounds  - usually  created  by  harsh-sounding 
consonants  (v,  b,  d,  g,  p,  k,  c,  t,  q,  x)  - are  referred  to  as  cacophonous 
(having  the  quality  of  cacophony).  Poets  use  the  sounds  or  tones  of 
words  to  create  an  appropriate  mood. 


Cacophony:  the 
effect  created  by 
harsh, 
unpleasant 
sounds 

Alliteration:  the 
repetition  of 
consonant 
sounds, 

especially  at  the 
beginning  of 
words 

Onomatopoeia: 

the  use  of  words 
that  sound  like 
what  they 
describe 


Two  specific  sound  techniques  poets  frequently  use  to  create  a specific  mood  or  effect  are 
alliteration  and  onomatopoeia.  You’ve  probably  come  across  them  in  earlier  English  courses. 

Alliteration,  the  repetition  of  consonant  sounds  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  often  - but  not  always  - produces  a cacophonous 
effect,  as  in  this  famous  line  penned  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  in  his 
description  of  an  eagle: 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands 

Onomatopoeia  is  the  use  of  words  that  sound  like  the  sound  they 
describe  - for  example  buzz  or  bang.  Here’s  a line  - also  written  by 
Tennyson  - containing  onomatopoeia: 

The  murmer  of  innumerable  bees 

1.  Listen  carefully  to  the  four  poems  that  you’ll  find  at  this  point  on  your  companion  audiotape. 
The  poems  are  “Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good  Night”  by  Dylan  Thomas,  “Go  by 
Brooks”  by  Leonard  Cohen,  “The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree”  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  and 
“Dulce  Et  Decorum  Est”  by  Wilfred  Owen.  As  you  listen,  pay  attention  to  the  sounds,  tone, 
and  mood  of  each  poem.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow.  (It  would  be  a good  idea  to 
read  the  questions  before  listening  to  the  poems.) 


a.  Which  poems  are  more  musical  or  euphonious? 

b.  Which  poems  are  more  cacophonous  or  harsh  sounding? 

c.  Try  to  put  into  words  what  you  feel  the  mood  of  each  poem  to  be.  (If  you  have  a partner 
to  work  with,  compare  your  responses  with  each  other.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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WRITING  FOLDER 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


You  know  thousands  of  words.  Write  down  five  or  six  words  whose  sounds  appeal  to 
you.  Now  write  down  five  or  six  words  whose  sounds  grate  on  your  nerves  or  your  ears. 
Take  those  ten  words  or  so  and  try  to  make  a five-line  poem  using  most  of  them.  It’s  not 
essential  that  the  poem  make  a great  deal  of  sense.  Just  use  the  words  you’ve  listed;  then 
read  your  poem  aloud,  and  listen  to  it  carefully.  How  would  you  describe  the  effect? 


Imagery  in  Poetry 


Imagery:  words 
used  to  “point” 
pictures  or  create 
sensations  for  the 
reader  or  listener 

Images:  word 
pictures  or 
phrases  that 
evoke  a sensory’ 
experience 


If  poetry  begins  in  sound,  it  thrives  on  imagery.  The  worth  of  any  poet  depends  on  the  skill  to 


create  images  that  appeal  strongly  to  the 
five  senses  of  the  reader:  seeing, 
hearing,  tasting,  touching,  and  smelling. 
As  you  imagine  the  smell  of  the  ocean’s 
salt  air,  the  sensation  of  a kitten’s 
tongue,  the  taste  of  ripe  watermelon,  the 
sound  of  an  ambulance  siren,  or  the  sight 
of  thunderclouds  in  the  sky,  you  enter  the 
poet’s  imagined  world. 


Note  that  some  people,  when  discussing  sensory  imagery  in  poems,  speak  of  something  like  a 
sixth  sense.  This  “sense”  includes  sensations  such  as  hunger  and  tiredness  as  well  as  movement. 
You’ll  find  that  much  poetic  imagery  appeals  to  sensations  like  these. 

Read  this  excerpt  from  the  poem  “Waiting  for  a Sign”  by  Canadian  poet  Lorna  Crozier. 


When  I met  you  it  was  as  if 
I was  living  in  a house  by  the  sea. 
Waves  sprayed  the  windows, 
slapped  the  wooden  steps. 

Yet  I opened  the  door 

and  a white  horse  stood  there. 

He  walked  through  the  rooms, 
swinging  his  head  from  side  to  side, 
his  hooves  leaving  half  moons 
of  sand  on  the  floor.* 


2.  a.  List  the  senses  that  Crozier  appeals  to  in  these  lines. 

b.  Beside  each  sense  listed,  write  down  an  image  from  the  poem  that  appeals  to  that  sense. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


Lorna  Crozier  for  the  excerpt  from  her  poem  “Waiting  for  a Sign,”  from  Inventing  the  Hawk  by  Lorna  Crozier,  McClelland  and 
Stewart  Inc.,  1992,  page  39.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.,  1995/CANCOPY. 
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3.  From  the  songs  you  know,  choose  one  that  contains  vivid  imagery.  Copy  and  fill  in  the  chart 
that  follows  by  writing  out  one  or  two  images  from  the  song  for  each  of  the  senses  listed  - or 
for  as  many  as  you  can.  (If  you  can’t  think  of  a good  song  or  aren’t  sure  of  the  lyrics,  use  the 
poem  “Chicago”  by  Carl  Sandburg  on  page  268  of  Literary  Experiences.) 


Title  of  Song/Poem: 

SongwrIter/Poet: 

Sight 

Sound 

Taste 

Touch 

Smell 

4.  From  your  chart  choose  three  effective  images  and  explain  why  these  images  have  such  an 
impact. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2. 


An  Oral  Interpretation 


In  popular  music,  performing  artists 
will  often  do  “covers”  of  songs  that 
have  been  originally  recorded  by 
other  artists.  The  various  versions 
that  result  may  (or  may  not)  have  the 
merits  of  the  original,  but  what  this 
practice  reveals  is  how  many  different 
ways  a song  can  be  sung  or  arranged. 
A poem,  too,  can  be  read  aloud  in  any 
number  of  ways.  Different  ways  of 
reading  a poem  are  often  referred  to 
as  different  oral  interpretations. 


To  warm  you  up  a little,  read  aloud  the  four  poems  from  Literary  Experiences  that  you’ve 
already  examined  in  this  module:  “An  Exchange  of  Gifts”  (page  2),  “Chicago”  (page  268), 
“Mending  a Sidewalk. . . Making  a Poem”  (page  7),  and  “The  Secret”  (page  3).  If  you  have  a 
partner  or  a group  to  work  with,  have  as  many  people  as  possible  read  the  poems  as  well. 
Compare  your  different  readings  of  these  poems. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


Write  down  quickly  which  poem  you  preferred  reading  out  loud  and  explain  why  you 
preferred  it.  Now  explain  what  you  found  difficult  about  reading  poetry  aloud. 


As  part  of  your  Section  1 Assignment  you’ll  be  asked  to  prepare  an  oral 


/OOOOC\ 

/oooooX 

DOOOOOQ 
DOOOOOC 

interpretation  of  a poem.  Before  you  begin  such  an  activity,  you  must  ask  yourself  888888c 

DOOOOOC 

, ooooooc, 
ssooooooc 


a number  of  questions  about  the  poem  you  intend  to  read.  Following  are  some 
examples  of  the  kind  of  questions  you  should  ask. 


What  do  all  the  words  mean?  (Look  up  any  strange  words  in  the 
dictionary  to  learn  their  meaning  and  verify  how  they’re  pronounced.) 

Who  is  the  speaker?  Is  it  the  author?  Is  it  a major  character  or  a minor 
character  in  the  scene?  Is  it  an  objective  narrator? 


Is  anyone  listening  to  the  speaker?  Is  the  poem  directed  to  a specific  person  or 
audience,  or  is  it  directed  to  a general  audience?  If  the  audience  is  a specific  person, 
be  sure  to  identify  the  person  in  as  detailed  a fashion  as  possible.  (An  example  of  such 
a poem  is  Langston  Hughes’  “Theme  for  English  B,”  which  you’ll  be  reading  in  the 
next  activity.  In  this  poem  the  speaker  addresses  his  English  instructor.)  What  is  the 
speaker’s  attitude  or  feelings  toward  his  or  her  listener? 

Where  and  when  does  the  action  take  place? 

What  happens  - or  has  happened  - in  the  poem? 

When  does  the  most  intense  moment  in  the  poem  occur? 

What  is  the  basic  mood  of  the  poem? 

What  is  the  theme  or  main  idea  of  the  poem? 

How  does  this  poem  touch  you  or  connect  to  your  life? 


Once  you’ve  mastered  the  poem  (understanding  fully  the  words,  feelings,  and  ideas  of  the  poet), 
you  must  plan  how  you  intend  to  read  the  poem  aloud.  An  important  point  to  remember  when 
you  do  an  oral  reading  is  your  function  as  a reader.  You’re  not  an  actor  trying  to  impress  an 
audience.  Your  voice  is  simply  a tool  to  allow  the  poem  to  be  most  eloquently  and  truthfully 
expressed.  The  focus  is  on  the  poem,  not  on  you. 


' Fran  Averett  Tanner  for  the  excerpts  from  Creative  Communication:  Projects  in  Acting,  Speaking,  Oral  Reading,  by  Fran  Averett 
Tanner,  published  by  Clark  Publishing  Company,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  1985,  page  310.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Clark  Publishing 
Company,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
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When  you’re  practising  reading  a poem  aloud,  tape  yourself  and  listen  to  your  reading.  As  you 
listen,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

• Does  your  voice  have  appropriate  expression  or  range  of  tone  and  inflection? 

• Do  you  have  adequate  volume? 

• Do  you  read  at  an  appropriate  rate,  varying  speed  of  delivery  for  effect  whenever 
appropriate? 

• Do  you  articulate  clearly? 

• Do  you  pronounce  all  the  words  correctly? 

• Do  you  communicate  the  author’s  meaning  effectively? 

• Do  you  communicate  the  author’s  feelings  effectively? 

• Do  you  use  any  background  music,  sounds  or  choral  speaking 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  poem? 

(These  options  are  all  available  to 
you  - especially  if  you’re  working 
with  a group.) 


Look  up  the  poem  “Tangled”  by  Canadian  poet  Carl  Leggo  on  page  250  of  Literary  Experiences. 
Read  it  silently  to  yourself  several  times.  Try  to  get  a feeling  for  the  poem  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  it. 


= WRITING  FOLDER  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  describe  how  “Tangled”  makes  you  feel.  What  does  the  poem 
say  to  you? 


Now  listen  to  the  oral 
interpretation  of  “Tangled”  that 
you’ll  find  at  this  point  on  your 
companion  audiotape.  This 
reading  should  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  will  be  expected 
from  you  at  the  end  of  this 
section. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry?  _ _ „ ^ __  !§ 

5.  What  did  you  think  of  the  oral  interpretation  on  your  audiotape?  Use  the  following  marking 
scheme  to  evaluate  this  oral  interpretation  of  “Tangled.”  Give  it  a mark  out  of  five  in  each 
category  listed.  Choose  your  marks  carefully,  and  give  a final  total  out  of  fifteen. 


Marking  Scheme  for  an  Oral  Reading 
(15  marks) 


Articulation,  Pronunciation,  and  Volume 
Strong  (5  marks) 

All  words  are  pronounced  correctly  and  can  be  heard  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  reading  is  always 
audible,  and  the  reader  uses  an  appropriate  range  of  volume. 

Proficient  (4  marks) 

Most  words  are  pronounced  correctly  and  can  be  heard  clearly  and  distinctly.  The  reading  is 
usually  audible  although  the  odd  word  or  phrase  may  be  too  soft  or  too  loud.  A serious  attempt 
has  been  made  at  using  a range  of  volume. 

Emerging  (2-3  marks) 

Many  words  are  pronounced  correctly,  but  there  are  some  obvious  errors.  There  is  some  slurring 
and  dropping  of  word  endings.  Several  words  and  phrases  are  too  soft  or  too  loud,  and  little 
attempt  has  been  made  to  vary  the  volume. 

Incomplete  (1  mark) 

There  is  frequent  mispronunciation,  slurring,  and  swallowing  of  words.  The  reading  is 
consistently  too  soft  or  too  loud,  and  there  has  been  no  discernable  attempt  to  use  a range  of 
volumes. 


Rate  and  Tone  of  Speaking;  Use  of  Background  Music,  Sounds,  and/or  Choral 
Speaking 

Strong  (5  marks) 

There  are  effective  and  appropriate  changes  in  rate  and  tone  of  speaking.  Effective  use  is  made 
of  background  music,  sounds,  and/or  choral  speaking. 

Proficient  (4  marks) 

There  are  appropriate  changes  in  rate  and  tone  of  speaking.  Some  appropriate  use  is  made  of 
background  music,  sounds,  and/or  choral  speaking. 
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Emerging  (2-3  marks) 


The  rate  of  speaking  is  satisfactory  but  not  always  purposeful.  Few  changes  are  made  in  tone. 
There  is  little  or  no  use  of  background  music,  sounds,  and/or  choral  speaking. 


Incomplete  (1  mark) 

The  rate  of  speaking  does  not  vary  or  varies  ineffectively.  Few  (or  inappropriate)  changes  are 
made  in  tone.  There  is  ineffective  use  of  background  music,  sounds,  and/or  choral  speaking. 


Communication  of  the  Poet’s  Meaning  and  Feeiing 

Strong  (5  marks) 

The  reading  communicates  the  poet’s  meaning  and  feeling  effectively  and  thoughtfully. 

Proficient  (4  marks) 

The  reading  communicates  the  poet’s  meaning  and  feeling  appropriately. 

Emerging  (2-3  marks) 

The  reading  communicates  the  poet’s  meaning  and  feeling  adequately  although  there  may  be 
some  misinterpretation. 

incomplete  (1  mark) 

The  reading  communicates  the  poet’s  meaning  and  feeling  poorly  or  inaccurately. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Activity  2 


Activity  3:  Writing  a Poem 


We  all  write  poems;  it  is  simply  that  poets  are  the  ones  who  write  in  words. 

- John  Fowles 

As  John  Fowles  implies,  in  the  actions  and  thoughts  of  your  life  you’ve  created  many  poems.  To 
become  a poet,  though,  you  must  put  these  thoughts  and  actions  into  words.  You’ve  already  had 
a bit  of  practice  writing  poetry  when  you  worked  with  an  extended  metaphor  in  Activity  1 , but 
now  is  the  time  to  give  it  a more  serious  try. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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If  you’re  a bit  intimidated  at  the  thought  of  writing  a poem,  it 
encourage  you  to  know  that  you’re  not  alone.  In  fact,  even 
professional  poets  are  often  daunted  by  the  task.  And  having 
“produce”  a poem  as  part  of  an  English  course  makes  the  job 
seem  that  much  more  unnatural. 

Langston  Hughes,  an  American  poet,  actually  wrote  a 
poem  about  exactly  this  situation;  you  might  enjoy  reading 
it  before  getting  started  on  your  own  poem. 

Turn  to  page  471  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “Theme  for  English  B”  by  Langston  Hughes. 
In  his  poem,  Hughes  captures  the  difficulty  involved  in  writing  a poem  when  it’s  an  assignment 
in  an  English  course.  The  speaker  in  the  poem  reveals  truths  about  himself  in  two  ways.  He 
reveals  one  truth  through  concrete  description  of  who  he  is  (the  only  black  student  in  his  class) 
and  where  he  lives  (the  Harlem  Branch  YMCA).  As  well,  though,  he  reveals  himself  by  the  way 
he  wonders  if  a poem  by  a black  student  can  be  “true”  for  a white  English  instructor. 

Like  Hughes,  you  too  will  probably  encounter  difficulties  in  “having”  to  write  a poem,  but  if  you 
follow  the  suggestions  given  you,  they  shouldn’t  be  overwhelming.  Certainly  Hughes  turned  out 
a wonderful  piece  in  response  to  his  assignment  - despite  (or  because  of?)  his  reservations. 

Now  try  your  hand  at  being  a poet  by  doing  the  Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows. 

WRITING  FOLDER  1::::^=::— — ^ : - 

In  your  Writing  Folder  use  the  following  steps  to  write  a rough  draft  of  a poem. 


Sit  in  a room  (bedroom,  living  room,  kitchen)  where  there  are  many  objects.  List  ten 
objects  that  you  can  see.  Describe  each  object  in  a single  phrase  or  line  of  poetry. 
Randomly  order  your  ten  lines.  Read  your  ten  lines  out  loud.  Try  to  hear  what  they  may 
say  about  the  person  or  persons  who  live  in  that  room. 

Which  lines  (objects)  seem  most  important?  Choose  the  five  or  six  lines  from  your  ten 
that  feel  most  powerful.  After  each  line  add  a new  line  about  the  person  most  closely 
associated  with  the  object.  What  does  the  object  say  about  that  person?  If  you  don’t 
know  the  person,  make  something  up. 

Read  your  draft  aloud  again.  Decide  whether  you  need  to  add  any  more  lines  or  eliminate 
some.  Make  the  changes  you  feel  are  necessary.  Now  put  the  two  or  three  drafts  of  these 
lines  into  your  Writing  Folder  and  forget  what  you  wrote  for  a week  or  two.  Then  take  it 
out  and  see  what  you  think. 


For  some  people  poems  come  easily  and  frequently.  For  many  people,  however,  writing  a poem 
seems  an  impossible  task.  There  are,  fortunately,  many  tricks  to  help  you  get  going  on  a poem  of 
your  own.  You’ve  already  learned  a few  of  them;  here  are  four  more. 

Trick  #1:  The  first  line  of  a poem  is  often  the  hardest  one  to  write.  To  overcome  this  obstacle, 
pick  a favourite  line  from  a poem  you  know,  and  use  it  as  a first  line  for  your  own  poem.  See 
where  it  takes  you. 
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Trick  #2:  One  way  to  get  started  is  simply  to  make  a list  of  possible  topics  to  write  about.  The 
list  can  be  as  silly  or  odd  as  you  wish.  Simply  write  down  ten  to  twenty  items  without  thinking 
very  much  about  any  of  the  topics  (this  is  much  like  brainstorming).  Following  is  a sample  list 
drawn  up  by  one  student. 


• My  favourite  uncle/aunt 

• My  oddest  aunt/uncle 

• Pets  I’ve  known 

• My  bed 

• The  worst  morning  of  my  life 

• Swimming 

• The  locker  next  to  mine 


• Climbing  a tree 

• The  path  to  my  place 

• My  first  toy 

• My  favourite  blanket 

• The  room  that  scared  me  the  most 

• If  my  best  friend  were  a dog,  he  or  she  would  be  a. . . 

• The  accident 


= WRITING  FOLDER  - 

In  your  Writing  Folder  make  two  or  three  lists  of  ten  to  twenty  items  each.  If  an  item 
suddenly  appeals  to  you,  immediately  start  writing  a few  lines  of  poetry. 


Trick  #3:  Find  another  poem  you  like.  Copy  it  out  on  a piece  of  paper,  but  leave  two  or  three 
blank  lines  between  each  line  of  the  poem.  Now  take  a second  piece  of  paper  and  cover  all  the 
poem  except  for  the  first  line  and  the  blank  space  under  it.  In  the  blank  space  after  this  first  line, 
write  a line  which  could  follow  and  make  sense  of  the  line  you’ve  uncovered.  Once  you’ve 
written  a line  (or  two),  move  the  second  sheet  of  paper  down  until  you’ve  uncovered  the  second 
line  of  the  poem  and  the  space  beneath  it.  Now  compose  a line  that  could  follow  that  second 
line.  Continue  this  process  with  each  line  of  the  poem  until  you’re  finished.  Then  copy  out  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper  only  the  lines  you’ve  written.  See  what  kind  of  sense  they  make.  Can 
they  be  moulded  into  a poem  of  their  own?  (As  an  alternative,  try  removing  all  the  nouns  and 
verbs  from  a poem  and  replacing  them  with  your  own.  Can  you  use  the  results  to  create  a new 
poem?) 

Trick  #4:  Choose  a topic  or  a personal  memory  that  has  meaning  for  you  and  try  to  express  it  in 
the  form  of  a picture  drawn  on  paper.  Next,  make  a list  of  phrases  associated  with  the  topic  or 
memory;  then  edit  your  list  of  phrases  into  poetic  lines. 

Now  see  if  any  of  these  tricks  - or  any  others  - can  help  you  develop  your  poetry- writing  skills. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Write  one  or  more  rough  drafts  of  an  original  poem.  Use  any  tricks  or  methods  you 
know,  but  do  try  your  best  to  produce  a poem  of  your  own.  After  you’ve  produced  a 
rough  draft  of  your  own  poem,  use  the  questions  in  the  following  checklist  to  assess  and 
revise  it. 

• What  similes  and  metaphors  have  you  used?  What  purpose  is  achieved  by  them? 

• Have  you  offered  some  strong  concrete  imagery?  What  is  the  impact  of  the  images 
you’ve  created? 

• How  many  senses  have  you  appealed  to  with  your  imagery? 

• What  colourful,  expressive  words  or  phrases  have  you  used? 

• Is  there  music  to  your  words?  Give  examples.  What  does  your 
poem  sound  like?  Is  it  easy  to  read  out  loud? 

• What  feeling  would  you  like  your  poem  to  inspire  in  your 
readers?  Do  you  think  the  poem  will  accomplish  this  purpose? 

• What  is  your  overall  purpose  in  the  poem? 

Once  you’ve  written  a draft  of  your  poem  that  satisfies  you,  copy  it  out 
neatly  and  put  it  in  your  Writing  Folder. 


Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

What  I like  about  poetry  is  the  economy  of  its  communication,  the  way  it  uses  the 
surprises  of  an  image  to  say  what  it  takes  most  of  us  paragraphs  to  say. 

- Bronwen  Wallace 

In  Section  1 you’ve  been  introduced  to  what  it  means  to  be  a poet  and  a reader  of  poetry.  As 
both  a poet  and  a reader,  you  should  have  discovered  the  crucial  importance  of  figurative 
language  to  express  thoughts,  feelings,  and  experiences  in  unusual  and  effective  ways.  In 
writing  your  own  poetry,  you’ve  likely  generated  imagery,  using  as  many  of  the  five  senses  as 
possible  to  inspire  the  imagination  of  your  readers.  In  reading  poetry  aloud,  you’ve  probably 
developed  a feel  for  the  sounds  of  words  and  how  those  sounds  interact  to  create  poetic  meaning 
and  music.  Through  the  interplay  of  figurative  language,  imagery,  and  the  musical  qualities  of 
words,  you  should  have  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  poetry  works. 
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Figurative  Language:  A Review 

Imagery  is  generally  divided  into  two  types:  literal  and  figurative.  Literal  imagery  involves  the 
use  of  vivid  images  that  appeal  to  the  senses  - for  example  “the  glittering  whiteness  of  the  new- 
fallen  snow.”  Figurative  imagery,  by  contrast,  involves  the  use  of  figures  of  speech  - often  to 
make  startling  comparisons.  Because  you’ve  probably  spent  a good  deal  of  time  in  past  English 
courses  studying  poetic  devices  such  as  figures  of  speech,  these  things  weren’t  gone  into  in  great 
detail  in  this  section;  rather,  what  was  stressed  was  why  and  how  poets  use  such  devices. 

If,  however,  you  had  difficulty  identifying  the  figures  of  speech  that  were  presented  in  the  Poetic 
Check-Up  in  Activity  1,  the  discussion  that  follows  should  help.  It’s  a fairly  lengthy  dialogue, 
but  it  should  make  clear  any  fuzzy  spots  in  your  understanding  of  specific  figures  of  speech. 


Ms.  Jensen:  I’d  like  someone  to  define  the  word  simile  for  me;  then  I’d  like  some  good 
examples  from  you. 


Sue:  A simile  is  a comparison  of  two  unlike  things  using  the  words  like  or  as.  An 

example  is...  let’s  see...  OK:  “My  English  teacher  was  as  friendly  as  a stepped-on 
scorpion.” 

Ms.  Jensen:  That’s  cute,  Sue,  but  I can’t  quarrel  with  your  definition. 


Wes: 

Ms.  Jensen: 

Wes: 

Katrin: 


I’ve  got  another  one!  “He  was  as  wise  as  an  owl”  or,  even  better,  “The  red-haired 
boss  was  as  sly  as  a fox”! 

They  both  conform  exactly  to  the  definition  of  a simile,  but  there  is  one  problem 
with  both  of  them. 

Hey!  What  could  be  wrong  with  my  similes? 

Well,  they  do  seem  a little  old.  Aren’t  they  cliches? 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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Ms.  Jensen: 

Wes: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Wes: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Aaron: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Aaron: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Katrin: 

Ms.  Jensen: 


Marie: 

Ms.  Jensen: 


I’m  afraid  so.  Cliches,  as  you  know,  are  common  expressions  that  are  used  so 
often  they’ve  lost  any  real  impact.  Good  poets  always  try  to  invent  their  own 
figures  of  speech. 

Are  you  picking  on  me,  Ms.  Jensen? 

Like  a scab. 

Oh,  gross!  But  a good  simile. 

Thank  you.  Now,  does  anyone  wish  to  define  the  word  metaphor^ 

A metaphor  does  the  same  thing  as  a simile;  it  compares  two  unlike  things.  But  a 
metaphor  doesn’t  use  the  words  like  or  as  to  make  the  comparison.  It  does  it 
directly. 

A good  explanation,  Aaron.  Any  examples? 

How  about  these  two?  “Katrin’s  toast;  she’s  history.” 

Well...  those  are  metaphors  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  have  a small  problem.  Katrin? 

Since  I was  the  victim  of  Aaron’s  metaphors.  I’d  love  to  answer.  “She’s  toast”  or 
“She’s  history”  is  slang,  right?  I guess  if  they  last  for  another  twenty  years,  they’ll 
become  cliches. 

Quite  true.  A good  metaphor  or  simile  should  make  you  really  visualize  the  two 
things  being  compared;  they  should  jump-start  your  imagination.  But  a slang 
expression  or  a cliche  doesn’t  require  any  imaginative  energy.  In  fact,  you  hardly 
have  to  think  at  all.  Any  other  examples  of  metaphors? 

“The  new  receptionist  was  a homicidal  budgie.” 

Wow!  I have  to  admit  it’s  no  cliche! 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  the  following: 


Use  your  imaginative  energy  to  create  two  unusual  similes  and  two  unusual  metaphors. 
Put  them  in  your  Writing  Folder. 
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Personification : 

the  ascribing  of 
human  qualities 
to  things  that  are 
not  human 


Ms.  Jensen:  Now  how  about  a definition  of  the  word  personification? 

Gurtek:  Isn’t  that  when  you  give  human  qualities  to  non-human  things,  like  the  wind  or 

trees  or  the  sun? 


Ms.  Jensen:  You’re  right.  And  remember  that  almost  any  nonhuman  creature  can  be 
personified.  Birds,  fish,  maybe  even  insects.  Anything  else? 


Sue:  Ideas  or  concepts  can  be  personified  too,  can’t  they?  Like  in  this  sentence: 

“Freedom  laughed  when  the  tyrant  was  overthrown.” 


Hyperbole:  the 

use  of 

exaggeration  to 
create  a serious 
or  humorous 
effect 


Ms.  Jensen:  Perfect.  Let’s  move  a little  more  quickly  here.  How  about  defining  the  words 
hyperbole  and  understatement  together  since  they’re  closely  related? 

Rico:  Hyperbole  is  an  extreme  exaggeration  used  to  make  a point,  right?  It  can  be 

comical  or  serious.  Understatement  is  the  opposite  of  hyperbole.  It  describes 
something  as  much  less  than  it  really  is.  It  seems  to  minimize  what’s  going  on. 


Understatement: 

the  representation 
of  something  as 
less  than  it  is, 
often  for 
humorous  effect 


Ms.  Jensen: 
Sue: 

Ms.  Jensen: 


Good  definitions.  Any  examples? 

“When  he  smiled,  the  rest  of  the  world  smiled  too”? 
Good  hyperbole.  Sue.  Your  example,  Rico? 


Rico:  “Writing  English  diploma  exams  can  be  just  a little  bit  stressful.” 


Apostrophe:  in  a 

work  of  literature, 
the  addressing  of 
an  object  or 
absent  person 


Ms.  Jensen: 


Wes: 


Good  understatement.  All  right,  anyone  care  to  define  or  give  an  example  of  the 
word  apostrophe? 

O bell!  Please  ring  and  end  this  torture. 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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Ms.  Jensen:  That’s  great,  Wes.  You  worked  apostrophe  and  hyperbole  into  that  one 

statement.  You  exaggerated  with  the  word  torture  (I  hope!),  which  is  hyperbole; 
and  you  addressed  something  inanimate  as  if  it  were  a person,  which  is 
apostrophe.  Whenever  the  speaker  of  a poem  asks  a question  or  makes  an 
appeal  to  a person  who’s  dead  or  not  present  or  to  an  imaginary  character,  an 
inanimate  object,  or  an  idea,  that’s  apostrophe. 


= WRITING  FOLDER  — - - — = 

In  your  Writing  Folder  write  down  two  unusual  examples  each  of  personification, 
hyperbole,  understatement,  and  apostrophe. 


Metonymy:  the 
use  of  the  name 
of  one  thing  to 
refer  to 

something  else 
closely  related 
to  it 

Synecdoche: 

the  making  of  a 
reference  to  part 
of  something 
and  having  it 
stand  for  the 
whole 


N 

Now,  for  two  terms  you  probably  dori’t  know:  metonymy  and 
synecdoche  (pronounced  sm»ek»'do»ke).  First  metonymy. 

This  word  derives  from  the  ancient  Greek  metonumia 
meaning  substitute  naming.  The  Greek  root  meta-  often 
means  change  or  transfer.  Think  of  the  word  metamorphosis 
which  means  a kind  of  change  or  transformation.  Metonymy 
occurs  when,  instead  of  simply  naming  something,  you  use 
1 the  name  of  something  closely  related. 

V y 


( >1 

Like  how  reporters  say  Ottawa  when 

they  mean  the  federal  government? 

V 


Exactly.  Another  example  is  saying  The  Crown  to  mean 
the  Queen  of  England  and/or  her  government;  or  someone 
might  say  “He’s  giving  up  the  bottle”  to  mean  “He’s  giving  up 
alcohol.  ” One  of  the  most  famous  examples  of  metonymy  - 
written  by  the  English  author  Bulwer-Lytton  -is  “The  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.”  It  means,  of  course,  that 
writers  are  more  powerful  than  soldiers. 


Now,  how  about  synecdoche? 


j 


That  occurs  when  a part  of  something  stands  for 
the  whole  thing.  - like  when  someone  yells  “All 
hands  on  deck”  or  when  a television  reporter  says 
“The  eyes  of  the  nation  are  on  the  Prime  Minister. 


Good  work,  Aaron.  I’m  impressed. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  : 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Make  up  one  or  two  original  examples  of  metonymy  or  synecdoche.  As  a further 
challenge,  you  might  look  at  some  of  your  earlier  attempts  at  poems  and  see  if  you  can 
work  an  example  of  metonymy  into  your  draft. 


Now  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


The  following  quotations  from  Shakespeare’s  play 
Macbeth  contain  various  figures  of  speech  covered  in 
Ms.  Jensen’s  classroom  discussion.  Identify  the 
predominant  figure  of  speech  found  in  each  quotation  - 
in  other  words,  the  strongest  or  most  obvious  figurative 
device. 

a.  “Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  care” 

b.  “Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No.  This  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red.” 

c.  “Your  face,  my  Thane,  is  as  a book  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters.” 

d.  “[Life]  is  a tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing.” 


e.  “Upon  my  head  they  placed  a fruitless  crown 
And  put  a barren  scepter  in  my  gripe,” 


f.  “O  Scotland,  Scotland!” 


g.  “No,  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I did  leave  ’em.” 

(A  line  by  Ross  about  the  family  of  Macduff  whom  Ross  knows  to  be  dead,  recently 

murdered 

by  Macbeth.) 


h.  “I  ’gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun. 

And  wish  the  estate  o’  the  world  were  now  undone.” 


Section  1 : What  Is  Poetry? 
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2.  Turn  to  page  462  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem  “Elegy  for  Wong  Toy”  by 
Canadian  (originally  Albertan)  poet  Robert  Kroetsch. 

a.  Write  down  and  label  four  examples  of  different  types  of  figures  of  speech  from  “Elegy 
for  Wong  Toy.” 


b.  In  a paragraph  or  two,  explain  how  the  figurative 
language  and  the  imagery  of  “Elegy  for  Wong  Toy” 
communicate  Robert  Kroetsch’ s theme.  In  other  words, 
explain  Kroetsch’ s purpose  in  this  poem  and  show  how 
the  figures  of  speech  and  the  imagery  support  that 
purpose. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Extra  Help. 


More  Practice  Writing  Poetry 


WRITING  FOLDER  :: -.:..-rL=i 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


If  you’ve  had  trouble  writing  poems  in  this  section,  you  may  find  that  a good  way  to 
guide  yourself  towards  a poem  is  to  use  another  poem  as  a model.  Turn  back  to  “Theme 
for  English  B”  by  Langston  Hughes  on  page  471  in  Literary  Experiences.  Copy  down  the 
opening  six  lines  much  as  they  are  (you  could  write  poem  instead  of  page  in  lines  three 
and  four,  however).  Continue  to  follow  the  form  and  sentence  structure  of  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  but  plug  in  your  own  experiences.  Feel  free  to  add  lines  or  change  the  structure  as 
you  go  along. 


If  you  want  to  learn  even  more  tricks  for  producing  poems  of  your  own,  try  the  Enrichment  that 
follows. 

Enrichment 

The  process  of  writing  poems  is  crucial  to  a full  understanding  of  the  challenge  and  intricacy  of 
the  poet’s  craft.  Writing  poetry  reminds  you  that  poems  are  attempts  to  make  connections 
between  people.  As  Bronwen  Wallace  says. 

There’s  a strong  tendency  to  treat  poetry  as  a problem  that  has  to  be  solved,  about  something  no 
ordinary  mortal  could  understand,  rather  than  as  a communication  from  one  human  being  to 
another,  full  of  feelings  and  hopes  and  wishes  and  dreams  that  everyone  shares,  one  way  or 
another. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  ' 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


1.  Write  a ten-line  poem.  In  the  poem  you  must  include  an  old  proverb  (for  example, 

“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine”  or  “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss”)  or  a well-known 
line  from  a television  or  magazine  advertisement;  but  you  must  change  the  proverb  or 
advertising  phrase  in  some  way.  Also,  include  five  of  the  following  words  in  your 
poem: 

• cliff  • raspberry 

• needle  • cloud 

• voice  • mother 

• flutter  • lick 

Give  yourself  fifteen  minutes  to  finish  the  poem.  Write  whatever  comes  into  your 
head,  and  put  the  rough  draft  into  your  Writing  Folder.^ 

2.  Go  to  your  local  drugstore  or  grocery  store  and  buy  one  of  the  tabloids  (the  more 
sensational  the  better).  Read  through  the  tabloid  and  find  a few  favourite  headlines 
and  stories,  such  as  “Mailman  Eats  Dog”  or  “My  Husband  Was  a Life  Insurance 
Salesman  from  Venus.”  Choose  one  story.  Compose  a poem  in  the  third  person 
(using  the  pronouns  he,  she,  it,  they)  that  uses  the  tabloid  story  as  a starting  point.  Or 
compose  a poem  by  using  the  words  from  several  headlines  (say,  perhaps,  ten)  and 
adding  others  of  your  own  (perhaps  up  to  fifteen). 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  you’ve  examined  the  close  relationship  between  poet  and  reader,  you’ve  listened 
to  and  assessed  oral  interpretations  of  poetry,  and  you’ve  written  several  rough  drafts  of  your 
own  poems  using  a variety  of  approaches. 

Now  that  you’re  familiar  with  the  task  of  the  poet,  in  the  next  section  you’ll  consider  how  poets 
write  out  of  the  context  of  their  own  personal  experiences,  their  society,  and  their  historical  time 
period. 


Assignment 

Booklet 


ASSIGNMENT  - 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


' Robin  Behn  and  Chase  Twichell  for  the  adaptation  of  the  exercise  “Ten-Minute  Spill,”  by  Rita  Dove  in  The  Practice  of  Poetry, 
Harper  Collins  Publishers,  1992,  page  13  and  14. 
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RESPONDING  TO  POEMS 
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Have  you  ever  received  a formal  invitation  to  a wedding  or  some  other  event?  Usually  at  the 
bottom  of  such  an  invitation  are  the  letters  RSVP,  short  for  the  French  Repondez  s HI  vous  plait, 
or  Please  respond.  Although  poems  aren’t  formal  letters  of  invitation  requiring  an  RSVP,  each 
poem  does  invite  the  reader  to  respond  in  some  way.  Unlike  letters  of  invitation,  however, 
poems  expect  more  than  a mere  “Yes”  or  “No”  answer. 


In  this  section  you’ll  get  a chance  to  explore  your  different  responses  to  poems.  You’ll  learn 
ways  to  unlock  the  meanings  and  effectiveness  of  several  poems  by  examining  both  the  poets’ 
techniques  and  their  personal  and  social  frames  of  reference.  In  short,  by  saying  “Yes”  to  these 
poets’  initial  invitations,  you’ll  have  the  pleasure  of  attending  a splendid  wedding  between  your 
impressions  and  the  poets’  intentions. 


You’ll  have  the  opportunity  in  your  Section  2 Assignment  to  demonstrate  the  skills  you’ve 
developed  in  reading  and  responding  to  poems. 
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Activity  1:  Reading  and  Responding 


I 


n After  you  see  a movie,  the  first  question  you  probably  ask  yourself  is  “Did  I like  it?”  Such  a 
question  is  usually  answered  easily.  What  happens,  though,  if  a friend  asks  you  why  you  liked 
or  disliked  a movie?  Your  task  suddenly  becomes  more  difficult,  requiring  some  thought  and  a 
careful  explanation.  As  you  search  for  reasons  to  make  sense  of  your  impressions,  you’re 
deepening  your  response. 

Making  Friends  with  a Poem 


Most  poets,  in  a manner  of  speaking,  invite 
their  readers  to  go  on  a blind  date  with  their 
poems.  (Do  you  sense  an  extended 
metaphor  coming  up?)  To  encourage  you  to 
spend  a little  time  with  a poem,  a poet  may 
use  any  number  of  strategies:  an  intriguing 
title,  an  unusual  opening  line,  a startling 
image  early  in  the  poem,  familiar  or  exotic 
language.  This  blind  date,  of  course, 
involves  two  people.  The  poet  may  ask  you, 
the  reader,  out;  but  will  you  say  yes?  If  you 
do,  it’s  because  you’re  interested  in  finding 
out  what  this  poem  (and  thus  this  poet)  is 
really  like.  What  makes  this  poem  tick? 
Could  you  two  hit  it  off? 


So  the  first  challenge  belongs  to  the  poem.  Can  it  charm  or  intrigue  you  enough  so  that  you’ll  go 
out  with  it?  The  second  important  challenge  belongs  to  you.  How  well  and  how  quickly  can  you 
get  to  know  this  poem?  Most  poems  are  pretty  good  at  inviting  a reader  out;  but  then,  for  some 
reason,  they  seem  to  get  shy  and  reserved.  They  don’t  want  to  reveal  themselves.  So  you,  the 
reader,  have  to  pay  very  close  attention  and  ask  very  pointed  questions  of  this  poem.  If  you  do  so 
with  warmth,  sensitivity,  and  intelligence,  you’ll  soon  make  yourself  the  best  friend  of  a poem. 


Read  the  following  poem:  “The  Child  Who 
Walks  Backwards”  by  Canadian  poet  Loma 
Crozier. 

Remember  to  read  it  more  than  once.  If  you 
can,  pair  up  with  someone  and  read  it  to  each 
other;  see  if  different  voices  bring  new 
meaning  to  the  poem.  Bear  in  mind  that  most 
people  are  lazy  readers;  they  pick  up  some 
things  from  a poem  in  one  reading  but  miss 
others.  What  seems  a pointless  line  may 
acquire  meaning  after  the  second  or  third 
reading. 
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THE  CHILD  WHO  WALKS  BACKWARDS^ 

My  next-door  neighbour  tells  me 
her  child  runs  into  things. 

Cupboard  corners  and  doorknobs 
have  pounded  their  shapes 
into  his  face.  She  says 
he  is  bothered  by  dreams, 
rises  in  sleep  from  his  bed 
to  steal  through  the  halls 
and  plummet  like  a wounded  bird 
down  the  flight  of  stairs. 

This  child  who  climbed  my  maple 
with  the  sureness  of  a cat, 
trips  in  his  room,  cracks 
his  skull  on  the  bedpost, 
smacks  his  cheeks  on  the  floor. 

When  I ask  about  the  bums 

on  the  back  of  his  knee, 

his  mother  tells  me 

he  walks  backwards 

into  fireplace  grates 

or  sits  and  stares  at  flames 

while  sparks  bum  stars  in  his  skin. 

Other  children  write  their  names 
on  the  casts  that  hold 
his  small  bones. 

His  mother  tells  me 
he  runs  into  things, 
walks  backwards, 
breaks  his  leg 
while  she  lies 
sleeping. 


= WRITING  FOLDER  ' : - 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  write  down  your  first  impressions  of  this  poem.  How  does  it  make 
you  feel?  What  does  it  make  you  think  about? 


Take  a few  minutes  to  eavesdrop  on  the  lengthy  class  discussion  that  follows.  Pay  close 
attention  to  the  way  the  teacher  and  the  students  go  about  establishing  an  understanding  of  the 
poem.  You’ll  be  following  a very  similar  process  later  in  this  section. 


' McClelland  and  Stewart  Inc.  for  the  poem  “The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards,”  from  The  Garden  Going  On  Without  Us  by  Lorna 
Crozier,  1985,  page  81.  Used  by  permission  of  the  Canadian  Publishers,  McClelland  and  Stewart,  Toronto. 
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Ms.  Jensen: 

Marie: 

Aaron: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Gurtek: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Katrin: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Rico: 

Ms.  Jensen: 

Sue: 

Ms.  Jensen: 
Sue: 

Ms.  Jensen: 


Do  any  of  you  want  to  share  your  first  impressions  of  the  poem? 

Well,  I kind  of  feel  sorry  for  the  mother.  Her  kid  seems  really  accident  prone. 

It  reminds  me  of  a kid  a I knew  in  elementary.  He  was  always  bumping  into  stuff. 

If  he  didn’t  have  a bandage  or  a bruise,  we  wondered  what  was  wrong. 

Are  there  any  lines  that  particularly  appeal  to  you? 

I like  the  lines  “Cupboard  corners  and  doorknobs/have  pounded  their  shapes/into 
his  face.”  It’s  as  if  the  cupboards  and  doorknobs  are  alive.  They’ve  “pounded”  the 
kid.  Isn’t  that  personification? 

Exactly  right,  Gurtek.  Yes,  Katrin? 

You  know  when  the  kid  just  “...  sits  and  stares  at  flames/while  sparks  burn  stars  in 
his  skin”?  That’s  kind  of  spooky.  How  could  he  be  so  out  of  it  that  he  doesn’t  feel 
the  burns? 

Maybe  we’ll  find  out.  Are  there  any  other  lines  that  puzzle  or  confuse  any  of  you? 

Yeah.  This  kid  seems  really  clumsy;  but  in  the  second  verse  the  speaker  says 
“This  child  who  climbed  my  maple/with  the  sureness  of  a cat.”  If  he’s  clumsy,  how 
can  he  climb  like  a cat? 

An  interesting  issue  to  raise.  There  does  seem  to  be  a bit  of  a contradiction  here. 
How  can  this  boy  run  into  things  and  yet  have  the  agility  of  a cat? 

He  can’t.  Someone’s  not  telling  the  truth.  I think  we  have  to  decide  who’s  right  - 
the  mother  or  the  speaker. 

Right  about  what? 

Right  about  how  this  kid  gets  bruises.  If  the  speaker’s  right  that  the  kid  isn’t 
clumsy  at  all,  then  the  bruises  must  come  some  other  way. 

Implying? 
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Sue:  implying  that  somebody  beats  this  child.  The  speaker’s  suspicious.  She  asks  the 

mother  about  the  burns  on  the  backs  of  his  legs.  How  is  that  clumsiness?  He 
walks  backwards  into  fires?  Get  real! 

■p=  WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder,  write  down  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  Sue.  Give  a few  reasons 
for  your  agreement  or  disagreement. 


A line  I was  confused  by  has  Just  started  to  make  sense. 
Listen  to  the  last  full  sentence  of  the  poem:  “His  mother 
tells  me/he  runs  into  things/walks  backwards, /breaks 
his  leg  /while  she  lies/sleeping.”  Why  end  the  poem  that 
way?  What  difference  does  it  make  if  she’s  sleeping? 
According  to  the  mother,  the  boy  is  the  problem,  right? 


What’s  your  point  Gurtek? 


“While  she  lies.”  Maybe  she’s  not  lying  down,  maybe 
she’s  Just  lying,  not  telling  the  truth.  Maybe  she’s 
beating  the  kid  and  makes  up  these  lies  to  explain 
the  bruises.  That’s  why  Crozier  puts  these  lines  at 
the  end  -as  a final  clue  or  warning. 


But  maybe  it’s  not  the  mother.  Maybe 
she’s  asleep  to  what’s  really  going  on. 
Maybe  the  father  or  someone  else  is 
beating  the  kid,  and  the  mother’s  in 
denial.  She  doesn’t  want  to  see  what’s 
going  on.  So  she  sleeps  and  lies,  and 
the  kid  pays  the  price. 


You’re  all  making  some  very  intelligent  points,  it’s 
interesting  to  note  that  the  speaker  takes  care  repeatedly 
to  say  things  like,  “My  next-door  neighbour  tells  me, " 

“She  says,  ” and  “his  mother  tells  me.  ” The  mother  says 
the  boy  is  clumsy,  but  the  narrator  has  seen  only  the 
boy’s  cat-like  agility.  So  you’re  right  to  be  suspicious 
of  the  mother’s  account.  Are  there  any  images  that 
seem  powerful  to  you? 
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= WRITING  FOLDER  —— t— 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  write  down  two  images  from  the  poem  that  you  particularly  like. 


It’s  interesting  that  in  the  house  the  boy’s  described 
as  a “wounded  bird”  but  outside  he  has  “the  sureness 
of  a cat.”  Those  descriptions  seem  to  contradict  each 
other,  but  now  it’s  easy  to  understand  how  he’s 
wounded  in  the  house  but  somehow  safer  outside. 


And  isn’t  it  sad  how  the  boy  gets  positive  attention  from 
the  other  children  who  write  on  the  casts  on  his  broken 
bones?  He  seems  to  live  in  such  fear  and  pain,  and 
then  the  other  children  look  at  his  casts  and  say: 

“Oh  neat!”  What  does  the  title  say  to  you  now? 


At  first  I just  thought  the  title  described  this  clumsy 
kid.  Now,  it’s  as  if  the  kid  is  backing  up,  away  from 
the  violence.  Also,  we  sometimes  talk  about  children 
growing  and  progressing,  walking  into  the  future. 

But  this  kid  is  going  backwards.  He’s  trapped  and 
crippled  by  this  violence.  Like  a wounded  bird,  he 
can  only  go  backwards  - or  maybe  in  circles. 


= WRITING  FOLDER  _ 

In  your  Writing  Folder,  write  down  your  present  impressions  of  “The  Child  Who  Walks 
Backwards.”  How  have  your  impressions  changed  from  your  initial  response? 


Twelve  Steps  to  Meaning 

The  class  and  teacher  whose  discussion  you’ve  listened  in  on  have  used,  in  an  informal  way,  a 
strategy  that  can  be  employed  with  almost  any  poem.  What  follows  is  a list  of  twelve  steps  you 
can  use  to  approach  a poem.  The  sequence  of  steps  is  flexible,  and  some  steps  are  more 
applicable  to  some  poems  than  to  others.  Adapt  them  as  you  see  fit. 
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Step  One:  Read  the  poem  two  or  three  times.  Read  it  aloud  at  least  once.  Take  your  time  until 
you  feel  comfortable  with  the  poem  or  until  it  no  longer  feels  strange.  Once  you  feel  at  ease  with 
the  poem,  write  down  how  it  makes  you  feel.  Does  it  remind  you  of  anything?  Does  it  make 
you  think?  Write  down  any  impressions,  silly  or  profound,  that  you  have  about  the  poem. 

Step  Two:  Write  down  any  phrases  or  lines  that  particularly  appeal  to  you.  If  you  can,  write 
down  in  a sentence  or  two  why  these  words  appeal  to  you. 

Step  Three:  Write  down  any  words  whose  meanings  you  don’t 
know.  Look  these  words  up  in  a dictionary,  and  write  down 
whichever  meaning  seems  most  appropriate  for  the  poem. 

Step  Four:  Write  down  any  phrases  or  lines  that  puzzle  or 
confuse  you.  Reread  the  poem  aloud  once  more.  Pretend  you’re 
the  poet,  and  explain  what  these  troublesome  lines  mean.  Don’t 
worry  about  being  “right”;  just  offer  some  explanation  that  seems 
to  tie  the  line  to  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

Step  Five:  Break  the  poem  down  into  complete  “idea”  units.  If 
the  poet  has  used  capitalization  and  punctuation,  (some  poets  do, 
some  don’t)  the  “idea”  units  will  usually  end  with  a period  or  possibly  a semicolon;  if  the  poet 
doesn’t  use  punctuation,  try  to  guess  where  a period  or  semicolon  might  belong  (pay  attention  to 
things  like  spaces  and  line  breaks).  Write  the  first  idea  unit  out  as  a single  sentence.  Look  at  this 
sentence  carefully.  Let  what  it  says  float  around  your  mind  a little.  Leave  a blank  line  and  write 
out  the  next  idea  unit.  Spend  a little  time  with  this  idea  unit  and  each  subsequent  one  after 
writing  it  out. 

Step  Six:  If  any  key  words  or  phrases  are  repeated  in  the  poem,  write  them  down.  Do  these 
phrases  mean  the  same  thing  each  time  they’re  used?  If  the  meanings  change,  write  down  what 
the  changes  are. 

Step  Seven:  Which  words,  images,  or  symbols  seem  most  powerful  to  you?  Write  them  down. 

Step  Eight:  Examine  the  title  of  the  poem.  What  does  it  seem  to  say  to  you? 

Step  Nine:  Are  there  any  patterns  of  imagery?  (For  example,  sight  imagery,  colour  imagery, 
animal  imagery?)  What  might  the  purpose  be  of  any  such  patterns? 

Step  Ten:  Can  you  identify  any  figures  of  speech?  If  so,  write  then 
What  purpose  does  each  serve? 

Step  Eleven:  Read  the  poem  aloud  once  more.  Read  it  slowly  and 
with  feeling.  Write  down  quickly  whatever  impressions  you  have  oJ 
the  poem  now.  What  does  it  say  to  you  now? 

Step  Twelve:  Compare  your  first  impressions  of  the  poem  with  the 
impressions  you’ve  just  finished  writing  in  Step  Eleven.  Note  the 
differences  and  the  similarities. 
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Experiences 


II 


Now  for  some  practice.  Turn  to  page  216  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “Acquainted  with  the 
Night”  by  the  well-known  American  poet,  Robert  Frost. 

Before  you  begin  reading  - and  putting  into  practice  that  twelve-step  approach  - read  the 
Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows. 

u WRITING  FOLDER  

In  your  Writing  Folder  write  down  your  responses  to  each  of  the  twelve  steps  as  you  use 
them  to  read  “Acquainted  with  the  Night.” 


Now  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  The  first  line  and  the  last  line  of  “Acquainted  with  the  Night”  are  identical. 

a.  What  impact  does  this  repetition  have? 

b.  What  different  meaning  would  the  lines  have  if  they  began:  “I  am  one  acquainted. . .”? 

2.  What  do  you  feel  is  the  dominant  impression  or  mood  created  in  the  first  ten  lines  of  the 
poem?  Explain  your  response. 

3.  What  does  the  word  luminary  mean? 

4.  Explain  the  implication  of  the  clock’s  being  at  an  “unearthly  height”? 

5.  What  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  clock’s  proclaiming  that  the  time  was  “neither  wrong  nor 
right”? 

6.  What  might  night  be  symbolic  of  in  this  poem? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  1. 

Don’t  feel  you’re  expected  to  use  the  twelve-steps  approach  whenever  you  read  a poem. 
Certainly  to  do  so  would  destroy  much  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  poetry.  But 
whenever  you  encounter  a challenging  poem  that  you’re  convinced  has  more  to  say  than  meets 
the  eye  on  a first  reading,  this  approach  should  stand  you  in  good  stead.  Keep  it  in  your  arsenal 
of  active-reading  skills. 
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Activity  2:  Responding  to  Poems  in  Cofitext  * 


Learning  About  the  Poets’  Lives 
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Although  poems  can  be  read  and  responded  to  simply  on  the  basis  of  the  words  on  the  page, 
knowing  something  about  the  poet’s  own  life  and  times  can  bring  a new  depth  of  insight  into  a 
given  poem.  Poets,  needless  to  say,  don’t  write  in  isolation  from  their  society  or  their  own 
personal  experience. 


Literary  ^ 
Experiences  ; 


II 


Literary  ] 
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II 


You’ve  heard  an  oral  reading  of  Carl  Leggo’s  poem  “Tangled”  in  Section  1.  Turn  now  to 
page  250  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem  again. 

WRITING  FOLDER  ' - " 

In  your  Writing  Folder  write  down  your  impressions  of  the  poem  “Tangled.” 

1*  ■ ■ ' ' 


Next,  read  the  short  biographical  sketch  of  Carl  Leggo  that  you’ll  find  on  page  519  of  Literary 
Experiences.  Then  answer  the  question  that  follows. 

1.  What  have  you  learned  about  Leggo’s  life  from  his  autobiographical  sketch  that  provides 
insight  into  the  poem? 
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Now  read  the  following  comments  by  Carl  Leggo  about  the  process  of  writing  this  poem. 

Learning  by  Words^  - 


On  a warm  day  last  autumn  I was  thinking 
about  my  father  in  Newfoundland.  1 have  an  odd 
relationship  with  him.  Even  though  I lived  with 
him  for  more  than  sixteen  years  and  even  though 
I have  many  happy  memories  of  my  father,  we 
seem  like  strangers.  I hardly  know  him.  We 
seldom  talk.  When  my  mother  calls,  she 
occasionally  encourages  my  father  to  come  to 
the  phone.  He  pipes  in,  “How  are  you?  Lana  and 
the  children,  fine,  too?  Everybody’s  fine  here. 
Take  care.”  And  he’s  gone.  I often  question 
how  happy  and  content  he  is.  He’ s worked  in  the 
same  job  in  the  same  paper  mill  since  he  was 
eighteen  years  old.  He’s  never  left 
Newfoundland,  not  even  for  a vacation.  Unlike 
my  father  I am  always  on  the  move,  never  quite 
arriving  anywhere,  but  enjoying  the  journey. 

1 was  also  thinking  about  Edmonton  where  1 
now  live,  far  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  I was 
thinking  about  my  gnawing  sense  of  loneliness 
in  a big  city  far  from  family. 

1 let  my  thoughts  wander  back  to  being  a boy 
and  going  cod-jigging  with  my  father  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  As  I thought  about  my  father  and 


Edmonton  and  cod-jigging,  1 wrote  freely,  filled 
up  pages  with  words  and  notes,  scrappy,  messy 
notes.  For  more  than  an  hour  I just  wrote 
whatever  came  into  my  head.  And  as  1 wrote  and 
wrote,  1 started  discovering  patterns  and  lessons. 

Then,  with  pages  of  words  in  front  of  me,  I 
began  to  sculpt  the  words  1 had  written  into  a 
poem.  1 found  disclosed  in  the  words  a central 
narrative  and  theme,  and  I was  surprised  and 
moved  by  the  lessons  1 learned.  I began  to  see 
my  father  differently.  He  has  never  left 
Newfoundland  because  he  doesn’t  want  to  - he 
is  content  with  his  life.  Indeed  he  has  a 
contentment  I don’t  have. 

After  the  poem  was  accepted  for  publication, 
I added  a subtitle  in  order  to  clarify  the  Edmonton- 
Newfoundland  connection  for  a wider  audience. 
Only  then  did  I realize  how  significant  the  word 
“line”  is  in  the  poem. 

Not  surprisingly  the  most  satisfying  part  of 
the  experience  of  exploring  in  “Tangled”  has 
been  sharing  the  poem  with  my  father.  The  lines 
of  the  poem  have  bound  us  together  more  closely. 


2.  What  does  Leggo  seem  to  suggest  by  his  title 
“Learning  by  Words”? 

3.  How  do  Leggo  and  his  father  differ  with  respect  to 
travelling? 

4.  In  the  first  paragraph,  how  happy  does  his  father 
seem? 

5.  How  has  Leggo’ s attitude  to  his  father’s  happiness 
changed  in  the  fourth  paragraph? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  2:  Activity  2. 


' Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc.  for  the  excerpt  “Learning  by  Words,”  by  Carl  Leggo,  from  Literary  Experiences  Volume  Two: 
Teacher's  Guide,  by  Iveson,  Oster,  and  McClay,  1990,  page  65.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Canada  Inc. 
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In  your  Writing  Folder  write  down  how  your  impressions  and  understanding  of  “Tangled” 
have  changed  as  a result  of  your  text’s  biographical  sketch  and  Leggo’s  own  comments  on 
the  writing  of  the  poem. 


W Litemry"^ 
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II 


On  pages  171  and  172  of  Literary  Experiences  you’ll  find  something  rather  unusual  - two 
different  poems  bearing  the  same  title  and  written  by  the  same  poet. 

Turn  to  these  pages  now  and  read  both  poems  “The  Chimney  Sweeper”  by  the  great  eighteenth- 
century  poet  and  artist  William  Blake.  Be  sure  to  read  each  one  several  times. 


= WRITING  FOLDER  ' ' " : ' 

In  your  Writing  Folder  explain  what  each  poem  is  about.  Do  you  like  one  poem  more  than 
the  other?  Give  some  reasons  for  your  preference. 


Literary 

Experiences 

II 


Next  read  the  short  biography  of  William  Blake  on  page  5 13  of  Literary  Experiences.  Then  read 
the  biographical  information  that  follows. 

William  Blake  (1757-1827) 


Blake’s  Songs  of  Innocence  was  first  published  in  1789.  In  1794  he  added  a second  group  of 
poems  and  published  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  subtitled  “Showing  the  two  Contrary 
States  of  the  Human  Soul.”  The  first  group  of  poems  praises  the  ever-present  influence  of  divine 
love  and  compassion  even  in  the  midst  of  human  suffering  and  misery.  The  second  group  of 
poems,  more  bleak  and  cynical  in  tone,  explores  the  power  of  evil  in  human  existence  and 
questions,  to  some  degree,  the  innocent  viewpoint  of  the  first  group.  Blake  believed,  however, 
that  both  states  are  necessary  for  the  human  soul  to  develop  and  grow.  One  cannot  stay  fixed  in 
a state  of  naive  innocence,  nor  can  one  be  ruled  by  an  attitude  of  cynicism  or  bitterness.  Rather, 
one  must  rise  to  a higher,  more  refined  condition  that  includes  both  the  innocent  and  experienced 
states  of  the  soul. 


Blake  was  quite  critical  of  his  own  society  in  its  repressive  and  authoritarian 
character.  He  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the  plight  of  children  exploited  by 
parents  or  other  adults.  In  Blake’s  time  boys  as  young  as  four  years  old  were 
employed  as  chimney  sweeps  - little  workers  who  climbed  up  the  narrow 
chimney  flues  (where  bigger  people  couldn’t  fit),  cleaned  them,  and  collected 
the  soot  in  bags.  Often  parents  received  a cash  payment  when  a child  was 
apprenticed  to  a master  chimney  sweep.  The  boys,  often  badly  treated  by  their 
masters,  frequently  became  ill  and  physically  deformed  over  time. 

6.  One  of  these  two  poems  belongs  to  Blake’s  Songs  of  Experience,  the  other 
belongs  to  Songs  of  Innocence.  Which  poem  do  you  think  belongs  to  which 
group?  Give  reasons  for  your  classifications. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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Rhyme:  a 
similarity  in  the 
final  sounds  of 
words 

Rhythm:  in 

language,  the 
sound  patterns 
created  by  the 
speed  and  flow 
of  stressed  and 
unstressed 
syllables 


1.  Note  the  simple  rhyme  patterns  and  rhythms  of  Blake’s  two  poems.  (If  you’re  uncertain 
as  to  how  to  go  about  analysing  poetry  for  its  rhythms  and  rhyme,  don’t  worry;  you’ll  be 
doing  more  work  in  these  areas  in  Section  3.)  Why  are  the  fairly  simple  rhymes  and 
rhythms  of  the  two  poems  appropriate? 

8.  How  does  Tom  Dacre’s  dream  contrast  with  his  real  life  as  a chimney  sweep? 

9.  What  is  ironic  about  the  last  two  lines  of  the  first  poem?  (Hint:  compare  what  the  young 
boy  is  saying  to  what  his  life  has  been  like.) 

10.  In  the  first  poem,  the  speaker  seems  naively  accepting  of  his  lot.  How  does  the  attitude  of 
the  boy  - “A  little  black  thing  among  the  snow”  - in  the  second  poem  differ  from  that  of  the 
speaker  in  the  first  one? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 


A Look  at  Symbolism 

You’ll  remember  from  Module  2 that  in  literature  a symbol  is  an  object,  event,  or  person  that  has 
a meaning  greater  than  its  literal  meaning.  One  class  of  symbols  are  called  conventional  or 
recognized.  These  symbols  are  commonly  used  and  understood.  For  example,  in  our  society  the 
dove  is  generally  taken  as  a symbol  of  peace  and  the  skull  and  crossbones  is  a symbol  of  danger. 

Other  symbols  may  be  termed  arbitrary.  These  symbols  acquire  special  meaning  and 
significance  through  an  individual’s  use  of  them.  Literary  symbols  are  generally  arbitrary;  for 
example  in  a poem,  the  song  of  the  loon  might  become  a symbol  of  home  and  familiarity  rather 
than  a call  of  loneliness  or  wildness. 


Whether  symbols  are  conventional  or  arbitrary,  they  express  a wealth  and  complexity  of  meaning 
that  can’t  be  expressed  in  a single  word  or  sentence.  The  best  symbols,  in  short,  cannot  easily  be 
pinned  down  to  a precise  meaning. 

1 1 .  Pick  two  symbols  from  one  or  both  of  Blake’s  poems  and  explain  as  clearly  as  you  can  what 
each  one  means  in  the  context  of  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  2. 
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In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 

Describe  vvhal  Blake’s  two  poems  tell  you  about  what  life  was  like  in  eighteenth-century 
England?  Here  are  some  cjuestions  that  might  help  you  think  about  this  issue. 

• How  do  children  relate  to  parents  and  vice  versa? 

• What  physical  effect  does  work  have? 

• What  economic  realities  are  suggested? 

• What  ideas  about  human  relationships  are  advanced? 

• How  do  the  time  and  place  captured  in  each  poem  relate  to  your  world  today? 


Activity  3:  Responding  to  Subject  and  Language  . 


When  producing  a work  of  literature, 
writers  will  often  refer  to  some  familiar 
aspect  of  human  history,  literature, 
mythology  or  religion  to  heighten  or 
illustrate  what  they’re  saying.  As  you 
should  recall  from  Module  3,  a reference 
like  this  is  usually  called  an  allusion. 
Allusions  may  be  brief  or  extended,  but 
writers  do  assume  that  readers  understand 
the  allusions  they  make  or  at  least  that 
they  have  easy  access  to  information 
about  them.  This  is  true  of  poets  as  much 
as  it  is  for  other  writers  - perhaps  more  so. 


™ Literary 
Experiences 
II  ; 


Turn  to  page  335  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “At  the  Movies”  by  Canadian  poet  A1  Purdy. 
Note  Purdy’s  allusions  to  two  movie  stars  well  known  during  and  after  the  Second  World  War 
- Gary  Cooper  and  Burt  Lancaster. 

1.  Think  about  what  this  poem  is  saying  about  the  lives  of  the  Inuit  people.  What  contrast  is 
being  drawn?  Now  explain  as  fully  as  you  can  why  A1  Purdy  might  have  made  reference  to 
Cooper  and  Lancaster  given  his  overall  purpose  in  writing  “At  the  Movies.” 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 
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Connotation:  a 

suggested 
meaning 
associated  with 
a word’s  literal 
meaning 
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An  allusion  can  be  used  to  support  an  idea  already 
introduced  by  a poet,  or  it  may  be  used  for  contrast  or  as  an 
ironic  comment.  For  instance,  a woman  in  a public  position 
might  be  referred  to  as  a “Lady  Macbeth”  (a  notoriously 
ambitious  woman  in  Shakespeare’s  play  who  pushed  her 
husband  to  commit  murder  so  that  he  would  become  king). 
If  the  person  compared  to  Lady  Macbeth  were  indeed 
ambitious  and  somewhat  unscrupulous,  then  the  allusion 
would  simply  support  her  recognized  character.  If, 
however,  she  were  in  fact  modest  and  self-effacing,  then  the 
allusion  would  be  ironic. 

One  challenge  for  the  reader,  therefore,  is  to  decide  how  a 
poet  is  intending  an  allusion.  Readers  can’t  simply  draw 
upon  their  own  understanding  of  the  allusion;  they  must 
also  seek  out  the  poet’s  intention  by  examining  the  rest  of 
the  poem  and  its  tone  very  carefully.  It’s  the  connotation 
of  the  allusion  that  may  be  most  crucial  for  the  poet. 

WRITING  FOLDER  — ”r— — — . 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Go  through  what  you’ve  written  in  your  Writing  Folder.  Find  a poem  or  some  piece 
you’ve  written  that  could  be  supported  by  an  allusion.  Write  the  allusion  in  a line  or  two 
and  insert  it  as  naturally  as  you  can  into  your  poem  (or  other  piece).  Now  explain  how 
you’d  like  the  allusion  to  influence  your  reader. 

Do  you  think  your  allusion  improves  or  detracts  from  your  original  piece  of  writing? 
Explain. 


Turn  now  to  page  324  of  Literary 
Experiences  and  read  “Dover  Beach”  by 
the  popular  nineteenth-century  English 
poet,  educator,  essayist,  and  literary  critic, 
Matthew  Arnold. 

In  this  poem  Arnold  refers  to  Sophocles 
and  the  Aegean  Sea.  The  Aegean  Sea  is 
an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  that  lies 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  is 
bounded  in  the  south  by  the  island  of 
Crete.  Sophocles  (496-406  B.C.)  was  a 
famous  Greek  tragic  dramatist.  Many  of 
his  tragedies  {Oedipus  the  King,  Antigone, 
and  others)  examine  the  search  for  truth 
and  self-knowledge  by  the  individual  in 
the  context  of  the  existing  moral  and  social  order. 
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2.  Read  the  biographical  sketch  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  page  5 12  of  Literary  Experiences. 

Given  what  you  know  of  Sophocles,  Arnold’s  own  life,  and  the  situation  depicted  in  “Dover 
Beach”  (two  lovers  staring  across  the  Strait  of  Dover  at  France),  why  do  you  think  Arnold 
would  have  made  reference  to  Sophocles  in  this  poem? 

3.  If  Arnold  had  made  reference  to  a popular  writer  of  sad  songs  in  nineteenth-century  England 
instead  of  to  Sophocles,  how  would  the  poem  have  changed  in  its  tone  or  its  meaning? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  understanding  “Dover  Beach”?  One  way  to  work  toward  an 
understanding  of  a poem  and  of  the  poet’s  intentions,  is  to  pretend  to  ask  questions  of  the  poet 
regarding  the  poem.  This  is  an  exercise  in  make-believe,  but  it  can  often  help  to  guide  you  to 
solutions  for  problems  you  might  be  having.  For  example,  you  might  ask  the  following 
questions  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

• Who  is  the  speaker  talking  to  in  the  poem?  Is  she  a lover?  a newly  married  bride?  a wife 
of  many  years?  Is  the  listener  a woman? 

• Which  plays  by  Sophocles  were  you  thinking  of  when  you  alluded  to  him? 

• What  do  you  mean  by  the  “Sea  of  Faith”?  Do  you  mean  religious  faith? 

• Why  does  the  speaker  ask  his  love  to  “be  true”  when  he  later  says  in  the  poem  that  the 
world  has  really  no  “joy,  nor  love”?  Isn’t  he  contradicting  himself? 

• Why  do  you  start  the  poem  with  such  a calm  image  of  the  sea  and  the  moon  and  end  with 
the  image  of  two  armies  battling  in  darkness  and  ignorance? 


^luteraiy^ 
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Try  using  this  technique  and  see  if  it  works  for  you.  What  comes  next  will  provide  a chance  for 
some  practice. 

Read  “Pavlova”  by  Lorna  Crozier  on  page  49  of 
Literary  Experiences.  You  have  read  two  other 
pieces  by  Loma  Crozier  in  this  module;  an  excerpt 
from  her  poem  “Waiting  for  a Sign”  in  Section  1 and 
“The  Child  Who  Walks  Backwards”  from  Activity  1 
of  this  section).  Fully  understanding  the  poem 
“Pavlova”  depends  upon  the  reader’s  familiarity  with  the 
famous  Russian  ballerina,  Anna  Pavlova  (1885-1931),  but 
do  your  best  to  understand  as  much  of  it  as  you  can. 
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WRITING  FOLDER  - - : 

In  your  Writing  Folder  describe  your  initial  feelings  on  reading  “Pavlova.” 


4.  Now  list  a series  of  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Lorna  Crozier  about  her  poem  were  she 
to  visit  your  classroom  or  your  home. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


WRITING  FOLDER  - = 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Use  an  encyclopedia  to  research  the  life  of  Anna  Pavlova.  ^ 

Does  what  you’ve  learned  of  this  dancer’s  life  influence  your  response  to  Crozier’ s poem? 
If  so,  describe  how  and  why. 


A poet’s  use  of  allusion  and  connotation  is  directly  linked  to  that  poet’s  voice  and  style.  In 
Module  3 you  explored  how  writers’  voices  and  styles  can  differ.  You  also  explored  your  own 
voice  and  style  a little.  A poet  with  a very  elevated  style  would  probably  tend  to  make  rather 
learned,  possibly  obscure,  allusions  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  was  well  educated  or 
informed.  By  contrast,  a poet  with  a familiar,  colloquial  style  might  be  more  inclined  to  make 
allusions  to  popular  culture  - singers,  movie  stars,  well-known  politicians,  and  so  forth. 
Remember  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  voice  and  style  of  a poet  whenever  you  assess  the 
purposes  of  any  allusions  you  come  across  in  that  person’s  poetry. 

Now  for  a bit  more  practice  in  putting  all  these  ideas  into  effect.  But  before  reading  the  last 
poem  of  this  activity,  here’s  a Writing  Folder  exercise  that  should  get  you  thinking  about  the 
topie  of  the  poem. 


WRITING  FOLDER  = 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Most  people  have  a public  self  and  a private  self. 
Sometimes  these  selves  are  very  different;  sometimes 
they  are  fairly  harmonious.  What  parts  of  yourself  do 
you  keep  private  or  hidden?  Why  do  you  think  you  (or 
people  in  general)  do  this?  Does  your  private  self  (or 
parts  of  it)  ever  emerge  into  the  public  sphere?  What 
happens  when  it  does? 
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Now  turn  to  page  414  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “To  Julia  de  Burgos”  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  poet  Julia  de  Burgos.  When  you’ve  read  the  poem  several  times,  and  used  whatever 
techniques  work  well  for  you  in  coming  to  understand  a poem,  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

5.  Who  is  the  “I”  in  the  poem,  and  how  is  this  “I”  related  to  Julia  de  Burgos? 

6.  a.  List  four  images  that  describe  Julia  de  Burgos. 


b.  Now  list  four  lines  or  images  that  describe  the  speaker  of  the  poem. 


7.  Describe  in  some  detail  how  the  speaker  of  the  poem  is  different  from  Julia  de  Burgos. 


Stanza:  lines  in 
a poem  that  have 
been  grouped 
together  for 
effect 


8.  In  the  poem’s  fourth  stanza  the  speaker  says  “not  I”  and  goes  on  to  repeat  this  phrase  five 
times  in  the  remaining  stanzas.  What  is  the  effect  and  purpose  of  this  repetition? 


9.  How  would  you  describe,  or  characterize,  the  voice  of  the  speaker? 


10.  The  last  two  lines  of  the  poem  refer  to  Rocinante,  the  name  of 
Don  Quixote’s  horse  in  Miguel  de  Cervantes’  great  work  of 
fiction  Don  Quixote  (1615).  Rocinante  is  an  ordinary,  rather 
broken-down  work  horse  that  plays  the  role  of  a valiant  steed 
in  the  eyes  of  Don  Quixote.  Why  does  the  speaker  identify 
herself  with  Rocinante? 

11.  What  do  you  think  the  main  purpose  of  the  poet  is  in  this 
poem?  What  is  she  trying  to  explain  or  explore? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  3. 


WRITING  FOLDER 


In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


The  last  Writing  Folder  suggestion  was  that  you  discuss  your  private  - as 
opposed  to  your  public  - self.  Now,  in  your  folder,  try  writing  a rough 
draft  of  a poem  of  your  own  that  explores  the  difference  between  your 
two  “selves.” 
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Activity  4:  Responding  to  Two  Poems 


Have  you  ever  talked  to  a friend  the  day  after  a party?  Perhaps  you  thought  the  party  was  great 
but,  to  your  surprise,  your  friend  gives  it  the  thumbs-down.  How  could  two  people  see  the  same 
event  so  differently?  Often  it  all  has  to  do  with  experience  and  perspective. 

Like  you  and  your  friend,  different  poets,  writing  about  similar  topics,  also  often  see  things  very 
differently. 
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These  differences  can  show  up  in  aspects  of  their  poems  such  as  perspective,  style,  and  voice. 

You’re  now  going  to  read  two  poems  that  reveal  differences  of  this  sort.  Turn  first  to  page  75  of 
Literary  Experiences  and  read  “Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn”  by  the  nineteenth-century  English  poet 
John  Keats.  Then  turn  to  page  77  and  read  “Anecdotes  of  the  Jar”  by  American  poet  Wallace 
Stevens.  The  notes  that  follow  should  help  you  with  Keats’  poem. 

Notes  to  “Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn” 


Ode:  a lyric 
poem  written  in 
praise  of 
someone  or 
some  thing 

Pastoral 
tradition:  the 

custom  of 
writing  about 
life  in  an 
idecdized  rural 
setting 


Keats’s  poem,  as  you  should  gather  from  the  title,  is  an  ode  - 
an  elaborate  lyric  poem  written  in  praise  of  someone  or 
something  and  celebrating  a serious  theme.  As  well,  this  ode 
conforms  to  the  pastoral  tradition,  which  deals  with  life  in  an 
idealized  rural  setting. 

Because  of  the  era  in  which  he  wrote  and  his  own  rather 
elevated  style,  some  of  Keats’  expressions  might  prove 
difficult  for  you  to  understand.  Here’s  a list  of  some  of  his 
allusions  and  vocabulary;  it  should  help  with  any 
comprehension  problems  you’re  having. 


John  Keats,  one  of  England’s  greatest  poets, 
• “Grecian  Urn”  (title):  Keats’  died  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  years  old. 

imagination  may  have  been  inspired 
by  a display  of  Grecian  urns  from  ancient 

Greece  and  friezes  taken  from  the  Parthenon  in  Athens  and  exhibited  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  details  of  Keats’  urn,  though,  seem  unique  to  the  poem. 


• “Sylvan”  (stanza  1,  line  3):  rustic.  (The  urn  shows  a woodland  scene.) 

• “Tempe”  (stanza  1,  line  7):  a beautiful  valley  in  Greece  near  Mount  Olympus 

• “dales  of  Arcady”  (stanza  1,  line  7):  Arcadia,  a state  of  ancient  Greece,  idealized  as  a 
place  of  pastoral  contentment 

• “sensual  ear”  (stanza  2,  line  3):  the  ear  of  the  physical  sense  of  hearing,  not  the  ear  of  the 
spirit  or  the  imagination 
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Paradox:  a 

statement  that 
seems  to 
contradict  itself 
but  which  on 
further 
examination 
reveals  a truth 
that  is  normally 
hidden 


• “O  Attic  shape!”  (stanza  5,  line  1):  Attica  - the  region  of  Greece  in  which  Athens  is 
located 

• “with  brede”  (stanza  5,  line  1):  an  old  form  of  braid,  an  interwoven  design 

= WRITING  FOLDER  -.i 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following: 


1 . Write  down  your  first  impressions  of  both  poems.  Which  do  you  prefer?  Why? 

2.  Keeping  a close  eye  on  how  the  two  poets  describe  the  urn  and  the  jar  respectively, 
draw  (sketch)  both  the  urn  and  the  jar.  Be  as  faithful  as  you  can  to  the  poets’ 
descriptions.  If  you  have  a partner  to  work  with,  either  pool  your  impressions  and 
draw  as  one  team  or,  if  you  wish,  work  as  individuals  and  compare  sketches  when 
you’re  both  finished. 

Now  briefly  compare  the  sketches  of  the  urn  and  the  jar.  What’s  similar?  What’s 
different?  Which  sketch  do  you  prefer?  Why? 


Now  answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  scene  appears  to  be  depicted  on  Keats’  urn  in  the  first  three  stanzas? 

2.  Explain  the  paradox  in  the  lines:  “Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard/ Are 
sweeter.” 

3.  According  to  the  speaker  in  Keats’  poem,  why  should  the  “Bold  Lover”  not  grieve  even 
though  he  will  never  win  the  maiden? 

4.  Briefly  describe  the  second  scene  on  the  urn? 

5.  Explain  how  the  urn  is  “a  friend  to  man.” 

6.  Bearing  in  mind  your  answers  to  the  preceding  questions,  express  in  a few  sentences  the 
theme  of  “Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn.” 

7.  How  is  the  jar  of  Stevens’  poem  different  from  Keats’  urn? 

8.  Why  is  the  jar  able  to  take  “dominion  everywhere?” 

9.  Now  express  in  a sentence  or  two  your  understanding  of  Wallace’s  theme  in  “Anecdote  of 
the  Jar.” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Activity  4. 
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If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 


Responding  to  poetry  isn’t  always  a simple  task.  Your  first  response  is  usually  an  emotional 
one.  The  best  poets,  however,  demand  more  of  their  readers.  They  ask  you,  as  a reader,  to 
respond  not  only  with  your  heart  but  with  your  head  and  your  soul  as  well.  When  you  bring  your 
mind  to  bear  on  the  poem,  you’re  searching  for  an  interpretation  or  a reading  that  fits  the  poem 
from  the  first  word  to  the  last  and  that  takes  into  account  tone,  imagery,  symbolism,  rhyme,  and 
rhythm.  Most  importantly,  though,  you  must  read  the  words.  If  you  feel  and  understand  the 
words,  the  poem  will  reveal  itself  to  you. 

In  this  section  you’ve  been  given  ideas  that  should  help  you  respond  to  the  poems  you  read. 

What  follows  is  another  series  of  questions  that  may  offer  yet  more  help.  Try  using  these 
questions  to  uncover  the  meaning  of  poems  you  encounter. 

• Who  is  speaking  in  the  poem? 

• For  what  audience  is  the  poet  writing?  How  do  you  know? 

• Where  does  the  poem  take  place?  What  do  you  know  about  its  context  (personal,  social 
and  so  on)? 


i Literary  ' 
Experiences 
II  f 


• When  does  the  poem  take  place? 

• How  would  you  describe  the  tone  of  the  poem? 

• What  mood  is  created  by  the  poem? 

• Do  you  like  the  poem?  Why? 

• How  does  the  poem  make  you  feel?  What 
details  help  create  that  feeling? 

• What  does  the  poet  help  you  see, 
experience,  or  understand?  What  truth  or 
insight  does  the  poem  offer? 


i 


Now  turn  to  page  96  of  Literary  Experiences  and 
read  “Lies”  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko.  Then 
read  Robert  Frost’s  “Desert  Places”  on  page  215. 


Robert  Frost,  who  died  in  1963,  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  America’s  greatest  poets. 


1.  For  each  poem  answer  as  many  of  the  preceding  questions  as  possible.  (Use  the 
letters  a.  to  i.  to  organize  your  answers.) 


2.  Do  you  feel  that  these  question  aided  your  comprehension  of  and  response  to  the  poems? 
Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Extra  Help. 
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If  questions  like  these  help  you  tackle  poetry,  don’t  forget  to  use  them  whenever  you  encounter  a 
challenging  new  poem.  But  don’t  forget,  as  well,  the  techniques  you’ve  learned  - such  as  the 
twelve  steps  presented  in  Activity  1 and  the  trick  of  asking  questions  of  the  poet  introduced  in 
Activity  2. 

Enrichment 

In  his  poem  “Musee  des  Beaux  Art,”  English  poet  W.  H.  Auden  makes  deft  use  of  allusion.  He 
makes  reference  to  a painting  by  Pieter  Bruegel  the  Elder  - “Landscape  with  the  Fall  of  Icarus”  - 
that  he  saw  in  a museum  of  art  in  Brussels.  Through  the  painting,  Auden  alludes  to  the  Greek 
myth  of  Icarus  and  makes  a comment  about  human  suffering  and  the  average  person’s 
indifference  to  tragedy  befalling  others. 

Auden’s  “Musee  des  Beaux  Arts”  is  reprinted  here.  Read  the  poem  several  times;  then  answer 
the  questions  that  follow  it.  Take  a close  look,  as  well,  as  the  painting  “Landscape  with  the  Fall 
of  Icarus”  by  Bruegel  the  Elder. 


Musee  Des  Beaux  Arts^  

About  suffering  they  were  never  wrong. 

The  Old  Masters:  how  well  they  understood 
Its  human  position;  how  it  takes  place 

While  someone  else  is  eating  or  opening  a window  or  just  walking 
dully  along; 

How,  when  the  aged  are  reverently,  passionately  waiting 
For  the  miraculous  birth,  there  always  must  be 
Children  who  did  not  specially  want  it  to  happen,  skating 
On  a pond  at  the  edge  of  the  wood: 

They  never  forgot 

That  even  the  dreadful  martyrdom  must  run  its  course 
Anyhow  in  a comer,  some  untidy  spot 

Where  the  dogs  go  on  with  their  doggy  life  and  the  torturer’s  horse 
Scratches  its  innocent  behind  on  a tree. 

In  Brueghel’s  Icarus,  for  instance:  how  everything  turns  away 
Quite  leisurely  from  the  disaster;  the  ploughman  may 
Have  heard  the  splash,  the  forsaken  cry, 

But  for  him  it  was  not  an  important  failure;  the  sun  shone 
As  it  had  to  on  the  white  legs  disappearing  into  the  green 
Water;  and  the  expensive  delicate  ship  that  must  have  seen 
Something  amazing,  a boy  falling  out  of  the  sky. 

Had  somewhere  to  get  to  and  sailed  calmly  on. 


1 . If  you  have  access  to  a library  or  encyclopedia,  find  out  the  nationality  of  Pieter  Bruegel  the 
Elder,  his  birth  and  death  dates,  and  further  information  about  his  style  and  purpose  as  a 
painter.  Try  to  find  a book  that  contains  reproductions  of  some  of  his  paintings.  (Note  that 
the  spelling  of  Bruegel’s  name  varies  from  Brueghel  to  Bruegel  to  Breughel.) 


' From  W.  H.  AUDEN:  COLLECTED  POEMS  by  W.  H.  Auden  ©1940  and  renewed  1968  by  W.  H.  Auden.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Random  House,  Inc. 
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2.  If  you  have  access  to  a library  or  encyclopedia,  research  the  story  of  Icarus  and  write  a brief 
summary  of  his  life. 

3.  In  your  own  words  express  the  core  idea  that  inspired  Auden  to  write  this  poem. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Enrichment. 

7=  WRITING  FOLDER  i--':  . — — 

Select  a colourful  ad  from  a magazine  and  write  a poem  in  your  Writing  Folder  about  the 
people  or  the  situation  depicted  in  it.  Try  to  work  into  your  poem  an  allusion  to  a Greek  or 
Roman  hero,  god,  or  myth. 


Conclusion 

In  this  section  you’ve  worked  on  a variety  of  strategies  for  reading  and  analysing  poems.  Such 
skills  should  allow  you  to  organize  and  to  explain  your  emotional  and  thoughtful  response  to 
poetry.  You’ve  been  reminded  how  important  the  words  of  poems  themselves  are,  but  it’s  also 
been  noted  how  influential  the  lives  and  times  of  poets  may  be  on  the  meanings  and  purposes  of 
the  poems  they’ve  written. 

assignment  . ..  

I In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 

I 
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SECTION 


HOW  DOES  POETRY 
WORK? 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


For  most  students  (perhaps  you  too?),  analysing  poetry  must  seem,  at  times,  like  assembling  a 
fifteen-speed  mountain  bike  with  the  instructions  in  Martian.  The  task  can  be  a frustrating  one. 
However,  with  practice  a careful  reader  can  discover  that  poems  do  make  sense;  and  what  once 
seemed  a mystery  soon  becomes  an  intriguing  exploration  of  the  human  mind,  heart,  and  soul. 


Although  poets  may  have  highly  individual  styles  and  points  of  view,  they  have  in  common 
certain  tools  of  the  trade.  In  this  section,  you’ll  be  increasing  your  familiarity  with  such  tools  as 
imagery,  rhyme,  and  rhythm.  You  should  get  a better  feel  for  how  poems  are  constructed  and 
how  you  can  construct  meaning  from  a poem.  At  the  end  of  the  section,  you’ll  put  all  your  hard- 
earned  expertise  to  work  in  a short,  critical  essay  on  a poem. 
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Activity  1 : Image  and  Compression 


A single  clear  drop  of  dew 
crawls  slowly 
down  a red  leaf 
to  the  tip. 

It  pauses, 

collects  itself, 

and  swan-dives  into  the  air. 


The  image  you’ve  just  read  is  a fairly  simple  one  of  a dewdrop  falling  from  a leaf.  Even  the 
simplest  of  images,  though,  provide  the  foundation  upon  which  powerful  poems  are  built.  Both 
the  poet  and  the  reader  must  hone  their  skills  in  the  areas  of  seeing  and  imagining. 


Turn  to  page  388  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem  “To  Look  at  Anything”  by 
American  poet  John  Moffit.  Moffit  offers  the  reminder  that  poets  and  readers  must  not  merely 
look  at  the  world  around  them;  rather,  they  must  observe  the  world  fully,  deeply,  and  magically. 
It’s  not  enough  to  say  “I  was  in  these  woods  in  spring”  or  “Yesterday  I saw  a snake.”  He 
suggests  that  you  must  somehow  become  the  thing  on  which  you’re  focusing. 


WRITING  FOLDER  = 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  idea. 


Wherever  you  may  be  sitting,  look  around  you  at  all  the  objects  that  you  see.  Focus  on  one 
object.  Examine  it  carefully  for  at  least  a minute  and  try  to  follow  Moffit’ s advice. 

Become  the  object  you’re  seeing.  Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  that  object.  In  your 
Writing  Folder,  write  a rough  draft  of  a poem  in  which  you  express  what  that  object  looks 
and  feels  like.  Remember  to  let  the  special  qualities  of  the  object  inspire  your  images. 
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Kinesthetic 
imagery:  the 
use  of  images 
appealing  to 
sensations 
created  by 
acth’ities  like 
running  and 
swimming 


PlJterary 

Experiences 

II 


1 . To  give  you  some  further  practice  in  the  art  of  creating  vivid  imagery,  transform  the 
following  general  nouns  into  full,  descriptive  images.  The  first  one  is  done  as  an  example  to 
get  you  started. 

a.  bird:  iimJzen-wfnqe^  d.  eyes: 

b.  cat:  e.  hand: 

c.  flower:  f.  car: 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

Most  of  the  imagery  that  you’ve  created  in  the  preceding  exercise  probably  relies  on  the  sense  of 
sight;  in  other  words,  it’s  visual  imagery.  You  may  have  used  the  sense  of  smell,  though,  in  your 
description  of  the  flower.  As  you  should  remember  from  Section  1,  poets  rely  upon  all  five 
senses  as  sources  of  imagery:  sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  and  smell. 

These  five  types  of  imagery  are  sometimes  described  as  follows: 

• sight:  visual  imagery  • touch:  tactile  imagery 

• hearing:  aural  imagery  • smell:  olfactory  imagery 

• taste:  gustatory  imagery 

Poets  often  appeal  as  well  (as  you  should  also  recall)  to  the  sensations  of  activities  such  as 
running  and  swimming.  Imagery  appealing  to  sensations  like  these  is  sometimes  called 

kinesthetic  imagery. 

Turn  now  to  page  320  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “The  Lonely  Land”  by  Canadian  poet 
A.  J.  M.  Smith.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

2.  From  “The  Lonely  Land”  find  and  write  down  the  following: 

a.  five  visual  images 

b.  one  gustatory  image 

c.  one  tactile  image 

d.  two  aural  images 

3.  Explain  what  the  poet  is  attempting  to  communicate  to  the  reader  through  his  use  of  vivid 
imagery. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  1. 

Poetry  is  a highly  compressed  form  of  writing.  That  means  that  poets  are  generally  able  to  pack 
far  more  meaning  into  fewer  words  than  most  writers  do.  This,  in  turn,  is  one  reason  poems  can 
be  more  challenging  to  read  than  many  forms  of  literature;  there  are  often  layers  and  layers  of 
meaning,  and  every  word  can  be  imbued  with  all  sorts  of  connotations,  suggestions,  and 
associations.  Of  course  this  also  makes  poetry  difficult  to  write;  poets  must  weigh  every  word 
they  use  to  maximize  meaning  in  what  they  write. 
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It’s  because  poets  strive  for  compression  in  their  work  (you’ll  recall  the  term  compression  from 
Module  2)  that  they  use  so  many  devices  like  imagery,  symbolism,  figurative  language,  and 
rhythm.  These  are  all  tools  that  enable  poets  to  pack  meaning  and  feeling  into  their  work.  To  be 
a successful  reader  of  poetry  you  must  understand  these  tools  and  be  sensitive  to  what  they 
achieve. 


Activity  2:  Rhyme  and  Rhythm  in  Poetry 


From  Rhyme  to  Reason 


End  rhyme: 

rhyme  occurring 
in  the  final 
syllable(s)  of 
two  or  more 
lines  of  poetry 

Internal  rhyme: 

rhyme  that 
occurs  within  a 
single  line  of 
poetry 

Masculine 
rhyme:  rhyme 
that  occurs  when 
the  last  single 
syllables  of  two 
lines  are 
stressed  and 
rhyme 


You  probably  think  you  know  just  about  all  there  is  to  know  about  rhyme;  after  all,  everyone 
seems  to  have  an  intuitive  sense  of  rhyme  and  can  take  pleasure  in  listening  to  rhyming  verse. 
There  is  though,  some  terminology  you  should  be  aware  of  in  analysing  a poem  for  its  rhyme. 

The  type  of  rhyme  most  readers  and  poets  are  concerned  about 
is  end  rhyme,  which  is  a rhyme  occurring  in  the  final 
syllable(s)  of  two  or  more  lines  of  poetry.  Sometimes  a poet 
may  attempt  internal  rhyme,  where  words  rhyme  within  a 
single  line  of  a poem;  but  this  type  of  rhyme  is  far  less 
common.  An  example  is  the  opening  line  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
famous  poem  “The  Raven”: 

Once  upon  a midnight  dreary,  while  I pondered, 
weak  and  weary. 

The  most  common  type  of  rhyme  is  masculine  rhyme.  It  occurs  when  the  very  last  syllables  of 
words  or  lines  are  stressed  and  they  rhyme.  Here  are  two  examples: 

The  old  man  with  a hat  fell  asleep  in  the  fog 
He  awoke  the  next  day  to  the  bark  of  a dog. 

It  wouldn’t  take  much  to  drive  me  insane: 

A symbol,  an  image,  or  poetic  refrain. 


As  you  say  these  lines  (aloud  is  best),  note  how  you  stress,  or  accent,  the  final,  rhyming  syllable 
of  each  line. 


Feminine 
rhyme:  rhyme 
that  occurs  when 
the  last  syllables 
of  two  lines  are 
unstressed  and 
the  last  stressed 
and  all 
subsequent 
syllables  rhyme 


By  contrast,  when  the  last  syllables  of  two  lines  aren’t  stressed  and  the  last  stressed  syllables  and 
all  the  unstressed  syllables  that  come  after  it  rhyme,  a poet  is  said  to  have  used  feminine  rhyme. 
This  isn’t  really  as  complicated  as  it  sounds;  most  feminine  rhyme  consists  of  two  rhyming 
syllables,  though  sometimes  there  will  be  three.  Here  are  two  examples: 

Sailing  - over  the  water  skimming  - 

Sure  beats  the  pants  off  boring  old  swimming. 

I saw  the  gorgeous  butterfly 
Spread  her  wings  and  flutter  by. 
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Again,  note  as  you  say  these  lines  where  you  place  stress  on  the  rhyming  words.  In  the  first 
example  it’s  on  skim-  and  swim-,  which  rhyme;  the  following  unstressed  syllables  (-mg)  rhyme 
as  well.  In  the  second  example,  the  stressed  syllables  are  but-  and/Zut-,  and  again  the  unstressed 
syllables  {-er,  -fly,  -by)  rhyme  too.  Most  feminine  rhyme  consists  of  two  syllables.  Sometimes 
there  are  three  (as  in  the  second  of  the  preceding  examples)  but  almost  never  more. 


Perfect  rhyme: 

rhyme  in  which 
there ’s  an  exact 
agreement 
between  the 
rhyming 
syllables 

Slant/Imperfect 
rhyme:  rhyme 
in  which  one 
sound  only 
approximates 
another 

Rhyme  scheme: 

the  pattern  of 
end  rhymes  in  a 
poem 


Rhyme  in  which  there’s  an  exact  agreement  between  words  is  called  perfect  rhyme.  Most 
rhyme  is  perfect;  all  the  preceding  examples  demonstrate  this  sort  of  rhyming.  By  contrast,  slant 
or  imperfect  rhyme  occurs  when  one  sound  only  approximates  another.  Here’s  an  example  of 
slant  rhyme: 


Borrowing  and  lending  are  things  I’ll  do  never. 

But  when  a friend  is  in  need.  I’ll  be  there  - a giver 

Often  only  the  last  consonants  of  the  “rhyming”  words  are  similar  in  cases  of  slant  or  imperfect 
rhyme. 

When  people  speak  of  the  rhyme  scheme  of  a poem,  they’re  referring  to  the  patterns  of  rhymes 
at  the  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  poem.  Normally  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used  to  portray  rhyme 
schemes.  The  first  group  of  rhyming  words  (usually  a pair)  is  labelled  with  the  letter  a’,  the 
second  group  of  rhyming  words  is  labelled  with  the  letter  b and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  for 
each  change  in  rhyme.  Here’s  an  example  of  a limerick  with  a marked-out  rhyme  scheme: 


A swimmer  whose  clothing  was  strewed 
By  breezes  that  left  her  quite  nude 
Saw  a man  come  along 
And  unless  I am  wrong 
You  expected  this  line  to  be  lewd. 
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The  rhyme  scheme  of  this  poem  is  said  to  be  aabba.  Note  that  lewd  is  labelled  a because  it 
rhymes  with  the  first  rhyme  established  in  lines  1 and  2. 

1.  Using  letters  of  the  alphabet,  indicate  the  rhyme  scheme  for  the  poem  “Sonnet  16”  by  the 
great  seventeenth-century  British  poet  John  Milton  on  page  74  of  Literary  Experiences. 

2.  Next  indicate  the  rhyme  scheme  for  the  first  two  stanzas  (the  first  twenty  lines)  of  “Dover 
Beach”  by  Matthew  Arnold  on  page  324  of  Literary  Experiences. 


3.  Now  indicate  the  rhyme  scheme  for  the  poem  “Arms  and  the  Boy”  by  British  writer  Wilfred 
Owen  on  page  173  of  Literary  Experiences. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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Experiences 
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Rhythm  and  Metre 


Rhythm  in  poetry,  as  you  know,  results  from  the  rise  and  fall  of  stress  in  each  line.  An  accented 
(or  stressed)  syllable  is  given  greater  weight  or  emphasis  than  an  unaccented  (or  unstressed)  one. 
Normally,  when  discussing  this  type  of  poetic  rhythm,  people  use  the  word  metre  rather  then  the 
looser  term  rhythm. 


Metre:  the 
rhythmic  pattern 
of  stressed  and 
unstressed 
syllables  in 
poetry 

Feet:  in  poetry, 
units  of  stressed 
and  unstressed 
syllables  that 
follow  regular 
patterns 

lambic  foot:  a 
metrical  foot 
consisting  of  an 
unaccented 
syllable  followed 
by  an  accented 
one 

Trochaic  foot: 

a metrical  foot 
consisting  of  an 
accented 
syllable  followed 
by  an 

unaccented  one 


A line  of  poetry  is  made  up  of  parts  called  feet;  each  foot  is 
named  according  to  the  positions  of  accented  (I)  and  unaccented 
(w)  syllables  within  it. 

The  most  common  foot  in  English  poetry  is  the  iambic  foot,  in 
which  an  unstressed  syllable  is  followed  by  a stressed  one. 
Here’s  an  example: 


w/w  / w/  w/  w/ 
My  mis  I tress’  eyes  I are  noth  I ing  like  I the  sun  I 

- William  Shakespeare 


When  this  pattern  is  reversed,  the  stressed  syllable  followed  by  an  unstressed  syllable,  it’s  called 
a trochaic  foot.  Here’s  an  example  from  Macbeth. 


/ W / W / V_y  / 

Though  his  I bark  can  I not  be  I lost, 

/ KJ  / W / W / 

Yet  it  I shall  be  I tempest-  I toss'd. 


Note  how  the  last  foot  in  each  line  of  this  example  is  incomplete  - a very  common  occurrence  in 
poetry. 
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Anapestic  foot: 

a metrical  foot 
in  which  two 
unaccented 
syllables  are 
followed  by  an 
accented  one 


An  anapestic  foot  is  similar  to  an  iambic  one  except  that  an  anapestic  foot  has  an  extra 
unstressed  syllable.  Thus  there  are  two  unstressed  syllables  followed  by  a stressed  one,  as  in  this 
example; 


w w/ww  / ww  / / 

Come  and  sit  I by  my  side  I if  you  love  I me, 

ww  / ww/ww/ 

Do  not  hast  I en  to  bid  I me  adieu  I 

- “Red  River  Valley” 


Dactylic  foot:  a 

metrical  foot  in 
which  an 
accented 
syllable  is 
followed  by  t\\>o 
unaccented  ones 


A dactylic  foot  is  similar  to  a trochaic  one  except  that  a dactyl  has  an  extra  unstressed  syllable. 
Thus  a dactylic  meter  has  a stressed  syllable  followed  by  two  unstressed  ones,  as  the  following 
example  shows: 


/ KJ  KJ 

Half  a league,  I half  a league,  I 

/ w w / / 

Half  a league  I onward. 


- “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  by  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 


Spondaci  foot: 

a metrical  foot 
having  two 
stressed 
syllables 


The  fifth  and  final  common  metrical  foot  is  the  spondaic  foot  which  has  two  stressed  syllables 
in  a row.  John  Milton  from  his  epic  poem  Paradise  Lost  provides  an  example: 

/ / / / / / 

Rocks,  caves,  I lakes,  fens,  1 bogs,  dens,  I 

w / w / 

and  shades  I of  death,  (11.621) 


Here,  presented  in  chart  form  for  easy  reference,  are  the  five  common  metrical  feet  of  English 
poetry. 


The  Five  Common  Metres 



Types 

Examples 

lambic  (w  /) 

w / w / / 

require,  sustain,  invent 

Anapestic  (w  w /) 

w w / ww  / 

disappoint,  intervene 

Trochaic  (/w) 

/ w / w 

bother,  stealing 

Dactylic  (/ww) 

/ w w /ww 

instrument,  syllable 

Spondaic  (//) 

/ / / / 

windbreak,  ransack 
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Scanning  poetry  is  a process  that  involves  saying  the  lines  (silently  or  aloud  - but  aloud  works 
better),  determining  which  syllables  are  stressed  and  which  aren’t,  putting  the  appropriate  accent 
marks  on  the  syllables,  and  identifying  the  types  of  metre  involved.  Here’s  an  example  of  a 
scanned  verse. 

/ w / w / w / 

Mary  I had  a I little  I lamb; 

/ w / w / 

Its  fleece  I was  white  I as  snow.  1 

w/w  / w / w/ 

And  ev  I ery where  I that  Ma  I ry  went 

w / w / w / 

The  lamb  I was  sure  I to  go. 

The  dominant  foot  used  in  this  nursery  rhyme  is  the  iambic  foot  ( v_y  / ) - the  most  commonly 
occurring  one  in  English  poetry.  The  first  line,  however,  is  trochaic  (/ w),  with  an  extra  beat  at 
the  end. 


Now  for  some  practice.  Turn  to  page  217  in  Literary  Experiences  and  read  the  poem 
“The  Road  Not  Taken”  by  Robert  Frost.  Chances  are  you’ve  encountered  this  very  popular 
work  in  previous  English  courses. 

a.  Write  out  the  first  two  stanzas  of  the  poem  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper,  divide  the  lines 
into  feet,  and  put  in  the  accent  marks. 

b.  Now  identify  the  dominant  foot  used  in  this  poem. 

Next,  turn  to  page  171  and  repeat  this  process  for  the  first  two  stanzas  of  Blake’s  first 
version  of  “The  Chimney  Sweeper.” 


Literar)^ 

Experiences 

II 


Scanning: 

finding  the 
rhythm  or  metre 
of  a poem 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
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To  complete  the  scanning  process,  you  must  determine  not  only  the  type  of  foot  used  in  a line, 
but  how  many  feet  a line  has.  The  chart  that  follows  outlines  the  terms  used  to  indicate  the 
number  of  feet  in  a line  of  poetry. 


Number  of  Feet  in  a Line  of  Poetry 

* 

monometer:  one  foot 

tetrameter:  four  feet 

dimeter:  two  feet 

pentameter:  five  feet 

trimeter:  three  feet 

hexameter:  six  feet 

The  metre  of  a line  with  four  iambic  feet  will  thus  be  said  to  be  iambic  tetrameter.  The  metre  of 
a line  with  five  tochaic  feet  will  be  called  trochaic  pentameter. 


6.  Turn  back  to  Robert  Frost’s  poem  “The  Road  Not  Taken”  on  page  217  of  your  text.  Identify 
the  dominant  metre  of  the  poem. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 
Modern  Trends  in  Rhythm  and  Rhyme 


Despite  all  these  different  types  of  metre,  English  remains  a rather 
stubborn  language  regarding  rhythm.  It  doesn’t  easily  conform 
to  set  metrical  patterns.  Poets  usually  find  the  iambic  rhythm 
the  easiest  to  produce,  but  even  Shakespeare,  that  master 
of  the  iambic,  found  it  necessary  to  vary  from  the  pattern. 

As  well,  accented  syllables  aren’t  given  the  same  stress 
uniformly.  The  stress  varies  greatly  - as  does  the  lack  of 
stress.  (As  noted  in  the  suggested  answer  to  question  5 of 
this  activity,  a fatal  mistake  in  reading  poetry  is  to  create 
a mechanical,  sing-song  effect  by  never  varying  the 
pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed  beats.)  This 
chameleon  nature  of  the  language  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  poets  of  the  twentieth  century  have,  on  the  whole,  moved  to  a rather  more 
conversational  rhythm,  choosing  to  avoid  the  more  rigid  forms  of  rhythm  - and  of  rhyme, 
is  what  you  were  doing  when  you  wrote  poems  of  your  own  earlier  in  this  module. 


This 


Free  Verse:  a 
poetic  form  that 
has  no 
particular 
length,  rhythm, 
stanza  structure, 
or  rhyme  pattern 
(It  tends  to 
follow  the 
natural  cadences 
of  the  language.) 


Although  many  poets  may  now  employ  free  verse,  that  doesn’t  mean  that  they’re  any  less  aware 
of  the  rhythmic  qualities  of  the  language.  Some  modern  poems  may  trip  along  as  if  they  were  in 
a fast-moving  dance;  others  may  be  written  in  a deliberately  eumbersome  or  ponderous  fashion. 
In  many  ways  modern  poets  must  be  more  acutely  aware  of  how  the  rhythm  of  their  lines 
supports  the  meaning  of  their  words.  No  longer  can  they  mechanieally  conform  to  a particular 
metrical  pattern  because  such  is  expected.  (Mind  you,  some  twentieth-century  poets  relish  the 
challenge  of  a standardized  metre  or  rhyme.  Robert  Frost,  in  particular,  compared  writing 
poetry  without  a constant  metre  to  playing  tennis  without  a net.  He  felt  the  metre  serves  both  to 
challenge  and  discipline  the  poet.) 
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7.  At  this  point  on  your  companion  audiotape  you’ll  find  oral  interpretations  of  two  poems. 

First  you’ll  hear  a reading  of  “The  Dance”  by  William  Carlos  Williams;  then  an  excerpt  from 
“Song”  by  Allen  Ginsberg.  After  listening  to  both  readings,  choose  one  of  them  and 
comment  on  how  the  rhythm  seems  appropriate  to  the  overall  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
poem.  (If  you  have  a partner  to  work  with,  choose  the  same  poem,  work  on  your  comments 
separately,  and  then  compare  your  ideas.)  Both  poems  are  reprinted  here  so  you  can  follow 
along  and  see  where  the  poets  began  and  ended  their  lines. 

The  Dance^ 

In  Breughel’s  great  picture.  The  Kermess, 
the  dancers  go  round,  they  go  round  and 
around,  the  squeal  and  the  blare  and  the 
tweedle  of  bagpipes,  a bugle  and  fiddles 
tipping  their  bellies  (round  as  the  thick- 
sided glasses  whose  wash  they  impound) 
their  hips  and  their  bellies  off  balance 
to  turn  them.  Kicking  and  rolling  about 
the  Fair  Grounds,  swinging  their  butts,  those 
shanks  must  be  sound  to  bear  up  under  such 
rollicking  measures,  prance  as  they  dance 
in  Breughel’s  great  picture,  The  Kermess. 

- William  Carlos  Williams  (1883-1963) 


Bruegel’s  painting  The  Peasant  Dance  shows  the  dancing  festival  known  as  a Kermess. 


New  Directions  Publishing  Corporation  for  the  poem  “The  Dance,”  from  Collected  Poems  1939-1962,  Vol.  II  by  William  Carlos 
Williams,  ©1944.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  New  Directions  Publishing  Corporation. 
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Excerpt  from...  Song^ 

The  weight  of  the  world 
is  love. 

Under  the  burden 
of  solitude, 
under  the  burden 
of  dissatisfaction 

the  weight, 
the  weight  we  carry 
is  love. 

Who  can  deny? 

In  dreams 
it  touches 
the  body, 
in  thought 
constructs 
a miracle, 

in  imagination 
anguishes 
till  bom 
in  human  - 

looks  out  of  the  heart 
burning  with  purity  - 
for  the  burden  of  life 
is  love, 

but  we  carry  the  weight 
wearily, 

and  so  must  rest 
in  the  arms  of  love 
at  last, 

must  rest  in  the  arms 
of  love. 

- Allan  Ginsberg 

Compare  your  responses  to  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 

If  twentieth-century  poets  are  largely  characterized  by  more  open  or  flexible  rhythms  and  by  less 
frequent  use  of  rhyme,  they  are,  as  well,  noted  for  their  use  of  differing  line  endings  to  create 
emphasis  or  focus.  A poet  may  use  a single  word  as  a line  or  may  move  a short  line  halfway 
across  the  page.  To  some  degree,  twentieth-century  poets  have  become  aware  of  the  printed 
page  as  a kind  of  painter’s  canvas.  The  visual  pattern  or  form  of  the  poem  on  the  page  is 
increasingly  important  to  poets. 


Harper  Collins  Inc.  for  the  excerpt  from  the  poem  “Song,”  from  Howl  and  Other  Poems  by  Allen  Ginsberg,  1971,  pages  39  and  40. 
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Literary^ 
Experiences  j 


II 


Turn  again  to  page  250  in  Literary  Experiences  and  reread  “Tangled”  by  Carl  Leggo.  As  you 
read,  note  the  places  where  Leggo  has  indented  lines  more  deeply  or  used  lines  strikingly  shorter 
than  preceding  ones. 

8.  There  are  three  single- word  lines  in  “Tangled”:  silent,  sat,  and  and.  For  each  word,  offer  a 
reason  why  Leggo  might  have  chosen  to  isolate  it. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  2. 


WRITING  FOLDER  — 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


Find  a draft  of  a poem  you  wrote  earlier  in  this  module.  Write  a new  version  in  which  the 
only  things  you  change  are  the  line  endings  or  line  placement.  Your  reasons  for  doing  so 
can  be  serious  or  can  be  playful.  ; ; 

Now  explain  some  of  your  reasons  for  ending  your  lines  where  you  did. 
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Section  3:  How  Does  Poetry  Work? 


Wes:  Ms.  Jensen,  I think  you’ve  ruined  poetry  for  me.  All  I do  when  I read  a poem  now 

is  look  for  things  like  figures  of  speech,  metre,  rhyme,  and  imagery.  All  the  fun’s 
gone  out  of  it. 

Ms.  Jensen:  I’m  sorry  you  feel  that  way,  Wes.  I know  many  students  believe  that  a close 
analysis  of  a poem  somehow  takes  away  from  the  poem’s  power. 

Sue:  I know  what  Wes  means,  but  it  doesn’t  bother  me  now.  In  a way,  poetry  analysis 

reminds  me  a little  of  video  games.  When  I first  saw  some  video  games,  I was 
really  impressed  with  all  the  graphics,  neat  sounds,  and  the  challenge  of  getting  to 
different  levels.  But  when  I first  played  I didn’t  have  a clue.  My  friend  who  had 
played  a lot  could  whiz  through  the  various  levels.  He  would  quickly  tell  me  the 
tricks  of  getting  through,  but  I couldn’t  follow.  I got  really  frustrated. 

Ms.  Jensen:  You  mean  that  when  we  first  started  analysing  poetry,  you  felt  that  same 

frustration  - as  if  I was  going  too  fast  or  throwing  too  much  information  at  you? 

Sue:  Exactly.  So  what  I had  to  do  was  sit  down  and  work  through  each  new  game 

slowly,  over  and  over.  Gradually  I began  to  recognize  the  techniques  and 
strategies  of  the  game  makers.  And  most  of  the  game  makers  use  similar 
strategies  and  tricks.  They  may  put  a different  spin  on  some  things,  but  finally  I 
began  to  recognize  patterns.  Then  I began  to  realize  that  some  games  are  really 
neat  and  challenging  the  way  the  game  makers  have  worked  within  the  familiar 
limits  of  that  type  of  game.  Other  games  seemed  stupid.  There  were  no  surprises 
or  twists,  just  the  same  old  mechanical  stuff. 

Wes:  You’re  saying  poetry’s  like  video  games?  Get  real. 

Sue:  Hey,  I’m  not  saying  I’d  rather  read  a poem  than  play  a new  great  video  game,  but  I 

see  how  the  process  is  the  same.  When  I started  to  recognize  the  techniques 
poets  use,  I began  to  have  more  fun  reading  the  poetry.  I could  see  how  the  poet 
was  trying  to  ease  me  in  one  direction  or  another.  I could  also  see  how  some 
poems  and  song  lyrics  are  really  dumb:  “You  broke  my  heart  and  I’m  feeling  bad.” 
Come  on! 

Wes:  Well,  I know  what  you  mean  about  stupid  video  games.  Some  of  them  look  good 

and  sound  good,  but  they  turn  out  to  be  useless.  But  that’s  what  I mean  about 
poetry.  You  find  out  what  makes  the  poem  tick,  but  it’s  still  useless. 

Sue:  No,  only  the  weak  poems  are  useless.  The  best  poems  keep  on  ticking.  I go  back 

to  the  good  poems  even  after  I’ve  analysed  them,  just  like  there  are  video  games 
I’ll  always  like  playing. 

Wes:  I still  don’t  know. 

Ms.  Jensen:  Well,  Wes,  to  add  to  your  misery,  the  other  reason  why  we’ve  been  examining 
these  various  aspects  of  poetic  technique  is  to  prepare  you  for  putting  it  all 
together  in  an  essay. 


Wes: 


Oh  no,  Ms.  Jensen,  not  an  essay... 
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The  Critical  Essay 


It  all  does  seem  to  come  down  to  an  essay 
sooner  or  later,  doesn’t  it?  You  spent  the 
preceding  module  studying  the  genre  of  the 
personal  essay,  and  you  wrote  a personal 
essay  of  your  own.  A critical  essay  - a term 
introduced  in  Module  2 - is  a rather  different 
form  of  writing,  but  it’s  one  with  which 
you’re  no  doubt  very  familiar  from  past 
English  courses. 


• Read  the  poem  several  times  until  you’re  familiar  with  it.  Copying  the  poem  out  on  a 
piece  of  paper  is  a good  way  to  develop  such  close  familiarity.  Remember  the  techniques 
for  reading  poetry  that  you’ve  learned  in  this  module.  Use  any  that  work  for  you. 


As  part  of  your  Section  3 Assignment  you’ll 
be  asked  to  write  a short  critical  essay  on  a 
poem  in  which  you  demonstrate  your  ability 
to  ferret  out  meaning  and  to  explain  the 
techniques  a particular  poet  employs.  Before 
you  begin,  here  are  some  suggestions  on  how 
to  approach  a critical  essay  of  this  type: 


• Carefully  read  the  title  of  the  poem 
you’ll  be  critiquing.  Titles  often 
contain  clues  to  the  meaning  of  the 
poem. 


PHOTO  SEARCH  LTD. 


• Use  a dictionary  (or  other  resources  such  as  an  encyclopedia)  to  make  sure  you  understand 
each  word  accurately  and  fully. 

• Unless  your  poem  is  a very  short  one,  try  dividing  it  into  several  units  or  sections  of 
thought.  If  the  poem  has  several  stanzas,  each  one  may  be  a distinct  unit.  If  the  poem  is 
one  long  piece,  then  you’ll  have  to  determine  at  which  points  the  poem  shifts  from  one 
area  of  thought  to  another.  Try  to  limit  yourself  to  three  or  four  units.  Paraphrase  what 
happens  in  each  unit. 

• Search  for  poetic  devices.  Read  the  poem  carefully  for  imagery  (especially  similes, 
metaphors,  and  personification),  symbolism,  point  of  view,  diction,  and  sound  devices 
such  as  rhyme,  rhythm,  alliteration  and  onomatopoeia. 


• Explore  attitude.  See  how  the  attitude  of  the  speaker,  the  attitudes  of  any  characters,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  poet  affect  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 

• Examine  each  section  of  the  poem  closely.  Jot  down  the  main  idea  of  each  section. 
Assess  how  the  main  idea  of  each  section  relates  to  ideas  in  the  other  sections.  Look  for 
significant  shifts  in  understanding  or  feeling. 
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• Reexamine  the  title.  Can  it  be  interpreted  symbolically  as  well  as  literally? 

• Attempt  to  state  the  theme  of  the  poem  in  a single  sentence. 


Once  you’ve  understood  both  the  meaning  and  the  techniques  of  a poem,  it’s  time  to  package 
your  interpretation  into  an  essay.  Although  there  are  various  ways  to  organize  an  analysis  of  a 
poem,  what  follows  are  two  common,  workable  formats  that  perform  well  for  critical  essays  of 
this  type  on  any  work  of  literature.  A critical  essay,  remember,  isn’t  a personal  essay;  and  so  it 
offers  rather  less  scope  for  experimentation  and  personal  flair.  That  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to 
stick  slavishly  to  either  of  the  formats  that  follow;  but  it  does  mean  you  have  to  be  careful  when 
you  strike  out  in  new,  more  creative  directions.  In  a critical  essay,  don’t  sacrifice  content  for 
style.  Of  course  the  ideal  essay  combines  content  and  style  in  a harmonious  balance. 

Note  that  what  follows  are  formats  for  a general  essay  asking  for  an  analysis  of  a poem’s 
meaning  and  effect  and  ways  in  which  these  things  are  achieved.  Other  critical  essays  might  ask 
for  something  more  specific  in  which  case  some  adaptations  would  have  to  be  made. 

Format  #1 


\Paragraph  / paragraph  is  your  introduction.  Identify  the  poet,  the  title  of  the 

\ 1 / poem,  and  the  central  insight  and  purpose  of  the  work.  This  central  insight 

\ / will  act  as  your  thesis;  your  challenge  in  the  rest  of  the  essay  will  be  to  prove 

\ / that  your  interpretation  of  the  poem  is  reasonable  and  to  show  how  the  poet 
successfully  conveys  this  thesis. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  body  of  your  essay,  focus  on  the  first  section  of 
the  poem.  Be  sure  to  offer  some  restatement  of  your  overall  thesis.  Show  how 
this  section  introduces  or  establishes  the  poet’s  main  idea  or  purpose. 

Comment  on  any  poetic  techniques  or  devices  that  are  particularly  effective. 
Quote  freely  from  the  poem  to  illustrate  techniques  or  meaning. 


Paragraph 

2 


Paragraph 

3 


In  your  next  paragraph  focus  on  the  second  section  of  the  poem.  State  the  next 
shift  or  development  in  thought  or  emphasis  of  the  poem.  Again,  comment  on 
any  techniques  that  effectively  communicate  the  poet’s  meaning. 


Paragraph  4 
(and  all 
remaining 
body 

paragraphs) 


Continue  with  the  process  begun  in  paragraphs  two  and  three.  Analyse  each 
section  of  the  poem  individually.  Devote  one  paragraph  to  each  section  of  the 
poem  until  you’ve  analysed  the  complete  poem. 


In  your  final  paragraph  sum  up  your  overall  interpretation  of  the  poem.  Assess 
the  importance  or  effectiveness  of  the  poem  as  a whole,  and  leave  your  readers 
with  that  feeling  of  finality  that  characterizes  a well-crafted  conclusion. 
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Format  #2 


Again,  the  first  paragraph  serves  as  your  introduction,  setting  up  your  topic, 
establishing  your  focus,  and  presenting  your  interpretation  of  the  poem’s 
meaning. 


Paragraph 

2 


The  first  paragraph  of  the  body  of  your  essay  will  examine  one  technique  used 
by  the  poet  to  convey  meaning.  This  technique  can  relate  to  sound  (rhythm, 
rhyme,  and  alliteration,  for  example),  imagery,  or  form. 


Paragraph 

3 


The  second  body  paragraph  should  examine  another  technique  used  in  the 
poem  to  convey  meaning. 


Paragraph  4 
(and  ail 
remaining 
body 

paragraphs) 


This  process  can  be  continued  until  you’ve  discussed  all  the  techniques  you’ve 
discovered  that  help  create  meaning  in  the  poem. 


Once  again,  the  final  paragraph  will  be  your  conclusion.  In  it  you  should 
summaraize  your  interpretation,  evaluate  the  poem’s  effectiveness,  and  leave 
your  readers  with  a sense  of  finality  and  completion. 


Of  course  you  can  (and  should)  use  any  of  the  techniques  for  writing  effective  introductions, 
body  paragraphs,  and  conclusions  discussed  in  Module  3 - provided  that  your  critical  essay 
doesn’t  become  too  informal  and  colloquial.  And  of  course,  as  with  any  piece  of  writing,  it’s 
important  to  revise,  edit,  and  proofread  your  essay  until  you  get  it  just  right.  If,  by  choice,  you 
find  that  as  you’re  writing,  your  interpretation  of  the  poem  doesn’t  stand  up  to  close  scrutiny,  be 
prepared  to  modify  or  even  abandon  it  and  start  over.  In  an  examination  situation  this  poses  real 
difficulties,  which,  of  course,  underscores  the  importance  of  proper  planning  and  prewriting 
before  beginning  your  first  draft. 

You’ll  get  more  tips  on  how  to  write  short  critical  essays  - of  the  type  you’re  likely  to  find  on 
your  diploma  exam  - in  Module  8.  If  you  think  it  might  help,  feel  free  to  skip  ahead  and  study 
that  material  before  attempting  your  Section  3 Assignment. 


Section  3:  How  Does  Poetry  Work? 
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Multiple-Choice  Questions  on  Poetry 

As  you  know,  Part  B of  your  English  30  Diploma  Exam  consists  of  multiple-choice  questions 
based  on  literary  readings  presented  on  the  exam  - readings  that  you  likely  haven’t  encountered 
previously.  You’ve  already  had  some  practice  answering  questions  - taken  from  real  diploma 
exams  - that  were  based  on  prose  selections.  Normally  several  of  the  selections  presented  to 
students  in  Part  B of  their  exams  are  poems,  so  it’s  important  as  well  that  you  be  able  to  answer 
multiple-choice  questions  based  on  poetry.  As  in  the  case  of  prose-based  questions,  the 
multiple-choice  poetry  questions  you’ll  encounter  will  be  designed  to  test  such  things  as  your 
ability  to  understand  and  interpret  readings,  to  make  inferences,  to  recognize  techniques  writers 
have  used,  and  to  spot  such  things  as  irony  and  satire  in  pieces  of  writing. 

What  follows  are  two  practice  exercises  taken  directly  from  diploma  exams.  Do  the  first  one, 
taking  all  the  time  you  need.  Then,  with  this  experience  under  your  belt,  time  yourself  on  the 
second  one.  Since  you’re  likely  to  encounter  seventy  questions  in  a two-and-a  half-hour  diploma 
exam,  you  should  be  able  to  do  this  second  reading  and  its  seven  questions  in  about  thirteen 
minutes. 

If  you  wish,  before  doing  these  questions  skip  ahead  to  Module  8 and  study  the  material 
presented  there  on  how  to  tackle  multiple-choice  questions  of  the  diploma-exam  variety. 

Now  read  “Warren  Pryor”  by  Alden  Nowlan;  then  answer  the  questions  that  follow  it.  Write  the 
question  numbers  out  on  a piece  of  paper  and  put  the  letter  of  the  best  response  to  each  question 
beside  the  appropriate  number. 

I WARREN  PRYOR*  ? 

When  every  pencil  meant  a sacrifice 
his  parents  boarded  him  at  school  in  town, 
slaving  to  free  him  from  the  stony  fields, 
the  meagre  acreage  that  bore  them  down. 

5 They  blushed  with  pride  when,  at  his  graduation, 
they  watched  him  picking  up  the  slender  scroll, 
his  passport  from  the  years  of  brutal  toil 
and  lonely  patience  in  a barren  hole. 

When  he  went  in  the  Bank  their  cups  ran  over. 

10  They  marvelled  how  he  wore  a milk-white  shirt 
work  days  and  jeans  on  Sundays.  He  was  saved 
from  their  thistle-stewn  farm  and  its  red  dirt. 

And  he  said  nothing.  Hard  and  serious 
like  a young  bear  inside  his  teller’s  cage, 

15  his  axe-hewn  hands  upon  the  paper  bills 

aching  with  empty  strength  and  throttled  rage. 


' The  poem  “Warren  Pryor,”  by  Alden  Nowlan,  from  Early  Poems,  published  by  Goose  Lane  Press,  Fredericton,  NB.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  Estate  of  Alden  Nowlan. 
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1 . In  line  7 the  word  “passport”  suggests 

A.  ambition  C.  career 

B.  pilgrimage  D.  deliverance 

2.  The  irony  of  the  situation  described  in  the  poem  is  indicated  by  the  words  “saved”  (line  11) 
and 

A.  “meagre”  (line  4)  C.  “serious”  (line  13) 

B.  “lonely”  (line  8)  D.  “aching”  (line  16) 

3.  In  line  14  the  description  “like  a young  bear  inside  his  teller’s  cage”  suggests  the  son’s  sense 
of 

A.  ambivalence  C.  loneliness 

B.  entrapment  D.  commitment 

4.  The  contrast  between  the  parents’  feelings  and  the  son’s  feelings  is  best  shown  by 

A.  “they  marvelled”  (line  10)  and  “he  was  saved”  (line  11) 

B.  “blushed  with  pride”  (line  5)  and  “he  said  nothing”  (line  13) 

C.  “lonely  patience”  (line  8)  and  “empty  strength”  (line  16) 

D.  “cups  ran  over”  (line  9)  and  “throttled  rage”  (line  16) 

5.  The  strongest  criticism  of  life  this  poem  offers  is  that  often 

A.  people  can  be  trapped  by  the  expectations  of  others 

B.  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  harms  people 

C.  farm  life  is  difficult  and  unrewarding 

D.  city  life  stifles  creative  people 

6.  The  word  that  best  describes  Warren  Pryor’s  present  life  is 

A.  brutal  C.  serious 

B.  barren  D.  hard 

7.  The  statement  that  best  conveys  one  of  the  themes  of  this  poem  is  that 

A.  parents  may  not  know  what  is  best  for  their  children 

B.  children  often  do  not  appreciate  their  parents’  sacrifices 

C.  children  who  do  not  choose  their  own  careers  lack  ambition 

D.  parents  may  not  have  their  children’s  best  interests  at  heart 
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Now  here’s  the  second  reading  - “The  Tally  Stick”  by  Jarold  Ramsey.  Time  yourself  this  time, 
but  concentrate  on  answering  the  questions  correctly,  not  quickly. 

THE  TALLY  STICK' 

Here  from  the  start,  from  our  first  of  days,  look: 

I have  carved  our  lives  in  secret  on  this  stick 
of  mountain  mahogany  the  length  of  your  arms 
outstretched,  the  wood  clear  red,  so  hard  and  rare. 

5 It  is  time  to  touch  and  handle  what  we  know  we  share. 

Near  the  butt,  this  intricate  notch  where  the  grains 
converge  and  join:  it  is  our  wedding. 

I can  read  it  through  with  a thumb  and  tell  you  now 
who  danced,  who  made  up  the  songs,  who  meant  us  joy. 

10  These  little  arrowheads  along  the  grain, 
they  are  the  births  of  our  children.  See, 
they  make  a kind  of  design  with  these  heavy  crosses, 
the  deaths  of  our  parents,  the  loss  of  friends. 

Over  it  all  as  it  goes,  of  course,  I 
15  have  chiseled  Events,  History  - random 
hashmarks  cut  against  the  swirling  grain. 

See,  here  is  the  Year  the  World  Went  Wrong, 
we  thought,  and  here  the  days  the  Great  Men  fell. 

The  lengthening  runes* *  of  our  lives  run  through  it  all. 

10  See,  our  tally  stick  is  whittled  nearly  end  to  end; 
delicate  as  scrimshaw,**  it  would  not  bear  you  up. 

Regrets  have  polished  it,  hand  over  hand. 

Yet  let  us  take  it  up,  and  as  our  fingers 
like  children  leading  on  a trail  cry  back 
15  our  unforgotten  wonders,  sign  after  sign, 
we  will  talk  softly  as  of  ordinary  matters, 
and  in  one  another’s  blameless  eyes  go  blind. 


8.  The  durability  of  the  wood  “so  hard  and  rare”  in  line  4 contrasts  best  with 

A.  “intricate  notch  where  the  grains/ converge  and  join”  (lines  6-7) 

B.  “hashmarks  cut  against  the  swirling  grain”  (line  16) 

C.  “whittled  nearly  end  to  end”  (line  20) 

D.  “it  would  not  bear  you  up”  (line  21) 


' Northwest  Review  for  the  poem  “The  Tally  Stick,”  by  Jarold  Ramsey  from  Northwest  Review.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
editors  of  Northwest  Review. 

* runes  - magical  or  mysterious  marks 

**scrimshaw  - decoration  and  carving  of  shells,  bone,  ivory,  etc.  done  especially  by  sailors  on  long  voyages 
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9.  The  speaker  affirms  that  now  is  the  time  to  touch  and  handle  the  tally  stick  because  the 

A.  stick  will  soon  be  too  delicate  to  touch 

B.  couple  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  lives 

C.  couple  have  retreated  into  wishful  thinking 

D.  stick  will  soon  have  no  vacant  space  for  designs 

10.  The  “kind  of  design”  (line  12)  made  by  the  arrowheads  and  crosses  suggests  that 

A.  death  creates  unforgettable  sorrows 

B.  birth  is  more  significant  than  death 

C.  life’s  pattern  includes  birth  and  death 

D.  life  is  directed  by  symbols  and  portents 

11.  In  lines  20  and  21  the  description  of  the  tally  stick  emphasizes  the  stick’s 

A.  fragility 

B.  intricacy 

C.  slenderness 

D.  deterioration 

12.  In  the  last  two  lines  (26-27)  the  speaker  suggests  that  the 

A.  couple  understand  each  other’s  accomplishments 

B.  couple’s  clouded  vision  has  reduced  their  understanding 

C.  couple’s  bond  of  love  makes  explanations  unnecessary 

D.  couple  require  tactile  association  to  visualize  experience 

13.  The  tally  stick  symbolizes  the 

A.  couple’s  reaction  to  momentous  events 

B.  events  that  shaped  the  couple’s  life  together 

C.  couple’s  regrets  that  they  are  terminating  their  life  together 

D.  experiences  that  shaped  the  couple’s  disillusionment  with  their  lives 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Activity  3. 
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1 Follow-up  Activities 


If  you  found  the  activities  difficult,  you  should  complete  the  Extra  Help.  If  you  understand  the 
concepts  clearly,  you  should  complete  the  Enrichment. 

Extra  Help 

In  this  section  you’ve  had  a look  at  some  of  the  basic 
building  blocks  of  poetry.  The  most  essential  aspect 
of  poetry  is  imagery,  the  way  a poet  appeals  to 
your  imagination.  The  main  types  of 
imagery  are  those  that  appeal  to  the  five 
senses:  sight,  sound,  taste,  smell,  and 
touch.  When  you  read  a poem  and 
activate  your  imagination,  you  have,  in  a 
sense,  put  on  a “virtual  reality”  helmet. 

Your  imagination  helps  you  to  see  a 
soaring  falcon,  to  smell  fresh-baked 
bread,  to  touch  a piece  of  sandpaper,  to 
taste  a fresh  strawberry,  or  to  hear  the 
gurgling  laughter  of  a baby. 

As  well  as  using  imagery  to  evoke  responses  in  their  readers,  poets  employ  figures  of  speech  - 
such  as  metaphors,  similes,  and  personification  - to  make  comparisons  and  heighten  meaning. 
Rhythm  and  rhyme  are  also  devices  poets  use  to  add  to  the  physical  pleasure  listeners  experience 
on  hearing  a poem  read  aloud. 

n to  page  1 18  of  Literary  Experiences  and  read  “Bears”  by  American  poet  Adrienne  Rich. 
This  poem  is  rich  in  imagery. 

a.  Find  images  that  appeal  to  as  many  of  the  five  senses  as  you  can. 

b.  Take  two  images  that  you  find  particularly  striking.  Describe  how  each  makes  you  feel. 

Find  two  or  three  examples  of  figures  of  speech  or  other  poetic  devices  in  this  poem  and 
classify  them. 

a.  What  is  the  rhyme  scheme  of  “Bears”? 

b.  Is  this  rhyme  scheme  appropriate?  Why  or  why  not? 

c.  Note  that  the  poem  uses  only  masculine  rhyme?  Why  might  the  poet  have  done  this? 

On  the  surface  this  poem  is  about  a child’s  collection  of  stuffed  bears,  but  the  poet  is  using 
this  topic  as  a means  of  hinting  at  deeper,  more  complex  matters.  In  two  or  three  sentences 
explain  what  this  poem  says  to  you.  How  does  it  make  you  feel? 
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. I 


Earlier  you  read  the  poem  “Pavlova”  about  the  great  Russian-born  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova.  A 
dancer  of  a very  different  sort,  whose  name  might  be  more  familiar  to  you  - especially  if  you 
watch  those  late-night  movies  - is  the  American  Fred  Astaire. 


Literary 

Experiences 


II 


Turn  to  page  51  and  read  the  poem  “Fred  Astaire”  by  American-born  (but  now  Canadian)  poet 
R.  Glen  Martin.  Then  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 

5.  Quote  two  or  three  images  from  this  poem  that  you  find  particularly  pleasing.  Describe  why 
you  like  each. 


6.  a.  In  what  metre  is  “Fred  Astaire”  written? 

b.  Why  is  this  metre  appropriate? 

7.  a.  Work  out  the  poem’s  rhyme  scheme  (do  only  the  first  three 

stanzas). 

b.  Why  might  the  poet  have  opted  for  such  a rhyme  scheme? 

c.  Note  that  again  this  poem  contains  only  masculine  rhyme. 
Would  the  inclusion  of  some  feminine  rhyme  have  improved 
it?  Explain  your  answer. 

d.  Can  you  find  examples  of  slant-  or  imperfect-rhyme  in 
“Fred  Astaire”? 


8.  The  final  stanza  of  this  poem  is  a wonderful  example  of  compression  - the  saying  of  a great 
deal  in  a very  few  words.  Explain  how  this  is  true. 


9.  Have  you  ever  watched  Fred  Astaire  dance?  If  so,  how  successful  do  you  feel  R.  Glen 
Martin  is  in  his  poem  in  conveying  a sense  of  Astaire’s  artisry. 


10.  Find  the  lyrics  of  a favourite  song  of  yours.  If  you 
have  a partner,  have  your  partner  also  find  the  lyrics 
to  a favourite  song.  Compare  the  two  sets  of  lyrics 
and,  temporarily  forgetting  about  the  musical 
aspects  of  the  works,  try  to  decide  which  is  the 
better  poem.  Evaluate  the  songs  on  effective  figures 
of  speech,  interesting  rhymes,  avoidance  of  cliches, 
and  insight  into  human  experience.  (If  you  have  no 
partner,  choose  two  of  your  own  favourite  songs  and 


decide  by  yourself  which  of  the  two  songs  is  a better  poem.) 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Extra  Heip. 
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Enrichment 


Do  some  or  all  of  the  following. 


Dead  Poets  Society 


If  you  have  a television  and  VCR  and  have  access  to  a video  rental  store,  rent  the  1989  movie 
Dead  Poets  Society  (1989)  directed  by  Peter  Weir  and  starring  Robin  Williams.  Watch  the 
movie;  then  do  the  Writing  Folder  exercise  that  follows.  (Be  warned  that  this  film  deals  with 
some  sensitive  issues,  including  teenage  suicide.  Use  your  own  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  should  watch  it.) 


WRITING  FOLDER  - 

In  your  Writing  Folder  respond  to  the  following  ideas. 


1.  In  a few  sentences  try  to  explain  what  makes  poetry  so  fascinating  to  the  teacher, 
John  Keating  (played  by  Robin  Williams). 

2.  Now  write  a poem  to  one  of  the  characters  or  pretend  to  be  one  of  the  characters  and 
write  a poem  by  the  character  you  choose.  (If  you’re  unsure  what  to  write  the  poem 
about,  perhaps  you  could  write  about  the  character’s  attitude  to  Mr.  Keating.) 


Writing  Poetry 

Section  1 of  this  module  offered  you  a number  of  tips  and  methods  for  writing  poetry  of  your 
own.  Now  that  you’ve  completed  Sections  2 and  3 (which  it’s  to  be  hoped  have  increased  your 
understanding  of  poetry  and  your  appreciation  of  poetic  form  and  techniques),  perhaps  you’d  like 
to  try  your  hand  once  again  at  writing  poems  of  your  own.  What  follows  are  a few  practical 
ideas  that  will  take  you  through  the  four  stages  of  the  writing  process  presented  in  Module  1 as 
that  process  applies  to  the  writing  of  poetry.' 


' Thanks  to  Glen  Kirkland  for  his  generous  permission  to  use  and  adapt  ideas  from  his  in-service  package  Writing  Poetry:  Lesson 
Ideas,  Process  Strategies,  and  Workshop  Suggestions. 
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Prewriting  Strategies 


Finding  an  idea  for  a poem  is  sometimes  difficult.  If  you  have 
problems  in  this  area,  try  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods: 


• Ask  yourself  questions  that  prompt  personal  reflections. 
Examples  might  be  questions  like 

- What  once  made  me  angry? 

- What  once  made  me  sad? 

- What  did  I once  argue  about? 

- What  is  a moment  in  my  life  that’s  memorable? 


• Open  a thesaurus  to  any  page.  Examine  the  words  and  pick  a highly  connotative  one  to 
develop  within  a poem.  Give  yourself  a period  of  five  or  ten  minutes  in  which  to  write 
poetically. 

• Find  a magazine  or  some  other  source  of  photographs  of  people.  Choose  a picture  that 
interests  you  and  plan  a poem  with  one  of  the  people  pictured  as  speaker. 

• Pick  a topic  from  the  list  that  follows  or  come  up  with  a similar  topic  of  your  own  creation: 

- Describe  your  favourite  - or  least  favourite  - food. 

- Step  away  from  yourself  and  imagine  yourself  as  something  different.  Capture  a 
moment  in  your  new  life  in  a poem. 

- Imagine  yourself  an  abandoned  house.  In  a poem  describe  a special  moment  in  the  life 
of  the  family  who  once  lived  withing  your  walls. 

Once  you’ve  got  your  idea,  the  next  thing  is  to  start  writing.  Here  are  a few  tricks  you  might  use 
to  get  started: 

• Write  your  idea  at  the  top  of  your  page  and  give  yourself  five  or  ten  minutes  to  write  as 
quickly  as  you  can  whatever  words  or  phrases  spring  to  mind  as  you  think  about  the  topic. 
What  you  come  up  with  can  later  be  moulded  into  a poem. 

• Construct  a web  or  concept  map  with  your  topic  as  the  central  focus.  Again  this  will  give 
you  a bank  of  words  and  phrases  that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a poem. 

• Write  a descriptive  paragraph  in  prose  about  your  topic.  Then  circle  the  most  effective 
words  in  the  paragraph.  Rework  these  words  later  into  a poem. 

• Write  your  poem  idea  at  the  top  of  your  page  and  draw  six  boxes.  Label  the  boxes  for  each 
of  the  five  senses  and  the  “sixth  sense”  of  movement  (the  kinesthetic  sense).  Give  yourself 
about  five  minutes  to  write  in  each  box  words  or  phrases  associated  with  the  corresponding 
sense  that  relate  to  your  topic. 

• Try  composing  your  poem  orally  into  a tape  recorder.  Have  fun  as  you  do  this,  playing 
around  with  the  words  that  occur  to  you.  Then  listen  to  your  tape  and  write  down  the 
phrases  you  like  best.  Rework  them  later  into  a poem. 


Section  3:  How  Does  Poetry  Work? 
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Writing  the  First  Draft 

You’ve  been  give  a number  of  ideas  earlier  in  the  module  for  wri 
of  your  poem.  Use  any  methods  that  work  for  you  to  craft  your 
ideas  and  your  word  bank  into  poetic  form.  As  you  write,  try  to 
keep  the  following  points  in  mind: 

• Give  yourself  a tight  time  frame.  You’ll  have  time  later  to 
revise  and  polish. 

• Be  as  concrete  and  specific  as  you  can.  Use  details,  not 
abstract  concepts. 

• Write  in  the  present  tense.  This  adds  power  to  your  poem. 

• Try  to  organize  your  poem  so  that  the  most  powerful  idea 
or  image  occurs  at  the  very  end. 

Revising  Your  Draft 

Revising  a poem  is  often  best  done  with  the  help  of  another  peron.  At  this  stage,  remember,  you 
should  reflect  on  what  you’ve  written,  and  a fresh  set  of  eyes  - or  ears  - can  aid  immeasurably  in 
this  process.  Because  poems  are  personal  in  their  very  nature,  however,  many  writers  hesitate  to 
share  their  work  with  others  - at  least  not  until  they  feel  it’s  good  enough.  If  you  must,  revise 
your  poem  alone;  but  if  it’s  at  all  possible,  try  to  overcome  your  natural  hesitation  and  recruit  a 
family  member,  friend,  or  classmate  to  comment  on  your  poem.  Of  course  this  works  best  if  you 
can  return  the  favour  and  help  your  partner  revise  his  or  her  own  poem. 

If  you  have  a partner,  read  each  other  your  rough  drafts,  discussing  each  in  turn.  After  you’ve 
read  your  poem,  ask  your  partner  a question  about  it.  When  your  partner  has  replied,  he  or  she 
should  go  on  to  ask  you  a question  about  it.  Keep  exchanging  meaningful  questions  this  way 
until  you  feel  you’ve  discussed  the  poem  thoroughly;  then  take  back  any  new  insights  or  ideas 
you  may  have  and  rework  your  poem  accordingly.  Repeat  this  process  for  your  partner’s  poem. 

Editing  Your  Poem 

Editing  and  proofreading  can  also  be  done  with  the  help  of  a partner,  but  you  can  certainly  work 
through  this  stage  of  the  process  effectively  on  your  own  if  you’re  careful  and  know  your  areas 
of  weakness.  It  might  be  helpful  to  use  a checklist  with  questions  like  the  following: 

• Is  my  spelling  correct? 

• Is  my  punctuation  correct  and  effective? 

• Is  my  use  of  capitalization  correct  and  necessary? 

• Is  my  grammar  correct? 

• Is  my  diction  precise  and  effective? 

Of  course  the  usual  rules  of  sentence  structure  and  punctuation  can  be  applied  rather  more 
loosely  to  poetry  than  to  prose  writing;  emphasis  can  often  be  achieved  by  breaking  the  usual 
rules.  (Similarly,  line  breaks  can  be  used  effectively  to  achieve  emphasis  and  to  create  unusual 
effects.)  But  don’t  just  throw  the  usual  rules  to  the  winds  and  do  whatever  you  want;  abandon 
the  usual  conventions  of  punctuation  and  sentence  structure  only  when  you  have  a good  reason 
for  so  doing. 
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= WRITING  FOLDER  : = 

In  your  Writing  Folder  use  any  of  the  techniques  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discussion 
that  you  think  might  work  for  you  to  write  a poem  on  a topic  of  your  choice. 


Conclusion 

For  me,  writing  a poem  is  a journey  of  discovering  - no,  not  discovering,  getting 
closer  to  - the  “riddle  of  existence.” 

- Bronwen  Wallace 

If  I feel  physically  as  if  the  top  of  my  head  were  taken  off,  I know  that  is  poetry. 

- Emily  Dickinson 

Poetry  is  a combination  of  passion  and  precision.  In  this  section  you’ve  concentrated  mainly  on 
learning  how  poets  are  precise  in  what  they  do.  However  much  you  may  analyse  a poem  or  list 
the  techniques  a poet  uses,  you  must  finally  return  to  the  passion  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
poem  and  the  emotion  that’s  carried  through  the  words  of  the  poem.  Above  all,  poetry  is  the 
passionate  expression  of  human  experience. 


ASSIGNMENT  - — - 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  assignment  for  this  section. 


MODULE  SUMMARY 

In  Module  4 you’ve  read  a number  of  poems  from  the  past  and  the  present.  You’ve  tackled  the 
art  of  writing  poetry  yourself,  discovering,  perhaps,  the  poet  within.  By  reading  many  poems, 
you’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  see  how  poets  shape  and  express  their  experiences  and  the 
experiences  of  others.  Finally,  by  writing  about  poetry  you’ve  come  to  test  your  skills  as  a 
reader  and  writer.  You’ve  engaged  in  the  critical  conversation  between  poem  and  reader  in  an 
attempt  to  discover  for  yourself  the  insights  and  artistry  found  in  any  poem.  Throughout  the 
course  of  this  module,  you  may  have  come  to  know  the  truth  of  Gwendolyn  Brook’s  succinct 
comment  about  poetry:  “Poetry  is  life  distilled.” 


= FINAL  MODULE  ASSIGNMENT 

In  your  Assignment  Booklet  complete  the  final  module  assignment  for  this  module. 
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Glossary 

alliteration:  the  repetition  of  consonant  sounds, 
especially  at  the  beginnings  of  words 

anapestic  foot:  a metrical  foot  in  which  two  unaccented 
syllables  are  followed  by  an  accented  one 

apostrophe:  in  a work  of  literature,  the  addressing  of  an 
object  or  absent  person 

articulate:  speak  distinctly 

cacophonous:  possessing  cacophony 

cacophony:  the  effect  created  by  harsh,  unpleansant 
sounds 

choral  speaking:  an  oral  reading  of  a poem  in  which  a 
number  of  voices  take  part 

connotation:  a suggested  meaning  associated  with  a 
word’s  literal  meaning 

dactylic  foot:  a metrical  foot  in  which  an  accented 
syllable  is  followed  by  two  unaccented  ones 

end  rhyme:  rhyme  occurring  in  the  final  syllable(s)  of 
two  or  more  lines  of  poetry 

euphonious:  possessing  euphony 

euphony:  the  effect  created  by  light,  harmonious  sounds 

extended  metaphor:  a direct  comparison  in  which  the 
writer  develops  several  similarities  between  two  unlike 
things 

feet:  in  poetry,  units  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 
that  follow  regular  patterns 

feminine  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  when  the  last 
syllables  of  two  lines  are  unstresssed  and  the  last 
stressed  and  all  subsequent  syllables  rhyme 

figuratively:  based  on,  or  making  use  of,  figurative 
language;  not  literally 

figures  of  speech:  expressions  in  which  words  are  used 
in  unusual  ways  to  create  special  effects 

free  verse:  a poetic  form  that  has  no  particular  length, 
rhythm,  stanza  structure,  or  rhyme  pattern  ( It  tends  to 
follow  the  natural  cadences  of  the  language.) 


hyperbole:  the  use  of  exaggeration  to  create  a serious  or 
humorous  effect 

iambic  foot:  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  an  unaccented 
syllable  followed  by  an  accented  one 

imagery:  words  used  to  “paint”  pictures  or  create 
sensations  for  the  reader  or  listener 

images:  word  pictures  or  phrases  that  evoke  a sensory 
experience 

imperfect  rhyme:  see  slant  rhyme 

inflection:  an  alteration  in  pitch  or  tone  of  voice 

internal  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  within  a single  line  of 
poetry 

kinesthetic  imagery:  the  use  of  images  appealing  to 
sensations  created  by  activities  like  running  and 
swimming 

masculine  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  when  the  last 
single  syllables  of  two  lines  are  stressed  and  rhyme 

metaphor:  a direct  comparison  between  two  unlike  things 
without  using  words  such  as  like  or  as 

metonymy:  the  use  of  the  name  of  one  thing  to  refer  to 
something  else  closely  related  to  it 

metre:  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables  in  poetry 

ode:  a lyric  poem  written  in  praise  of  someone  or  some 
thing 

onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  that  sound  like  what 
they  describe 

oral  interpretation:  an  individualized  manner  of  reading 
or  saying  aloud  a poem  or  other  work  of  literature 

paradox:  a statement  that  seems  to  contradict  itself  but 
which  on  further  examination  reveals  a truth  that  is 
normally  hidden 

pastoral  tradition:  the  custom  of  writing  about  life  in  an 
idealized  rural  setting 
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perfect  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  there’s  an  exact 
agreement  between  the  rhyming  syllables 

personification:  the  ascribing  of  human  qualities  to 
things  that  are  not  human 

rhyme:  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 

rhyme  scheme:  the  pattern  of  end  rhymes  in  a poem 

rhythm:  in  language,  the  sound  pattern  created  by  the 
speed  and  flow  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables 

scanning:  finding  the  rhythm  or  metre  of  a poem 

simile:  a comparison  between  two  unlike  things  using  the 
words  like  or  as 

slant  rhyme:  rhyme  in  which  one  sound  only 
approximates  another;  imperfect  rhyme 


speaker:  the  character  who  speaks  to  the  reader  in  a 
poem  (Sometimes  the  speaker  can  be  identified  with 
the  poet  and  sometimes  not.) 

spondaic  foot:  a metrical  foot  having  two  stressed 
syllables 

stanza:  lines  in  a poem  that  have  been  grouped  together 
for  effect 

synecdoche:  the  making  of  a referrence  to  part  of 
something  and  having  it  stand  for  the  whole 

trochaic  foot:  a metrical  foot  consisting  of  an  accented 
syllable  followed  by  a unaccented  one 

understatement:  the  representation  of  something  as  less 
than  it  is,  often  for  humorous  effect 


Suggested  Answers 

Section  1 : Activity  1 

1.  Responses  will  be  personal,  but  here’s  a sample  web. 


Q 


'kJka  am  9? 


Poetry 
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2.  Again  responses  will  be  personal,  but  here’s  another  sample  web. 


a.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does 

• read  slowly  and  carefully 

• take  time  to  picture  the  imagery  in  a poem 

• read  a poem  aloud  to  listen  for  the  music  and  the  rhythm  of  the  lines 

• remain  open  to  what  a poet  is  saying,  no  matter  how  unusual  or  different  it  may  be 

• use  a dictionary  when  necessary  to  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  words 

b.  A good  reader  of  poetry  does  not 

• skim  a poem 

• dismiss  a poem  because  it  doesn’t  rhyme 

• give  up  after  one  reading 

• get  frustrated  if  a poem  seems  obscure 

4.  Responses  may  vary,  but  two  aspects  may  seem  obvious.  First,  “The  Secret”  is  divided  into  nine  distinct  four-line 
stanzas  (see  the  Glossary  if  necessary).  Second,  these  stanzas  have  a somewhat  regular  structure;  the  last  line  of  each 
stanza  tends  to  be  shorter  than  the  previous  three  lines.  The  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza  are  usually  about  the  same 
length  (although  not  every  stanza  follows  the  pattern  strictly). 
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5.  Responses  will  vary.  The  speaker  is  at  first  quite  excited  that  these  girls  found  “the  secret  of  life”  in  a line  of  her 
poetry.  However,  she  might  be  disappointed  that  she  doesn’t  know  which  line  or  which  poem  inspired  the  girls.  As 
well,  the  speaker  notes  that  the  girls  have  probably  forgotten  the  secret,  the  line,  and  the  poem  a week  later.  You 
might  think  the  speaker  is  bothered  that  the  girls  should  forget  something  that  seemed  so  important  days  earlier. 

6.  The  speaker  is  elated  that  the  girls  could  find  what  she  herself  - the  poet  - cannot.  In  a way  the  poet  is  reassured  that 
writing  poetry  has  merit.  No  poet  knows  how  or  when  or  where  a line  of  poetry  will  speak  to  a reader. 

The  speaker  goes  on  to  say  something  that  seems  almost  not  to  make  sense.  She’s  glad  the  girls  have  forgotten  this 
amazing  “secret  of  life.”  The  speaker  seems  to  know  the  wonderful  joy  such  discoveries  bring.  By  forgetting  this 
“secret,”  the  girls  can  reexperience  this  joy  in  other  lines  of  poetry  and  in  other  situations.  Finally,  the  speaker  is 
encouraged  “most  of  all”  because  the  girls  assume  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a “secret  of  life.”  This  belief  that  life 
has  meaning  and  significance  is  most  reassuring  to  the  poet. 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  Nowlan  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  poet  and  the  reader  offer  gifts  to  each  other.  The  poet 
clearly  offers  the  poem,  which  contains  his  ideas  and  his  eloquence.  The  reader,  however,  offers  the  gift  of  being 
receptive  or  open  to  the  poem  as  well  as  a lifetime’s  experiences  through  which  to  interpret  the  poet’s  words.  In 
reading  the  poem,  the  reader  seems  to  bring  to  life  the  whole  effort  and  pleasure  of  writing  the  poem. 

8.  Step  4: 

ID  III  F V B VII  A IX  J 

HE  IV  H VI  C VIII  G X I 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  The  lines  you  choose  depend  so  much  on  who  you  are.  Here,  though,  are  some  suggestions; 

• “The  formulas 
never  quite  fit.  You  keep  experimenting:” 

• “You  thwack,  pummel,  flail,  churn,  larrup, 
and  cuss.” 

• “Matter’s  contrary.  You’ve  got  to  show  it  you’re  boss.” 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  The  Greeks  offer  the  beautiful  image  of  a goddess  descending  languidly  to  the  poet.  It  seems  a 
very  spiritual,  almost  superhuman  experience.  Olson,  however,  offers  an  image  of  poets  as  physical  workers  or 
labourers  who  have  to  wrestle  with  their  materials  (which  may  be  quite  ordinary)  to  make  poems.  Olson  also 
emphasizes  how  long  and  complicated  the  process  can  be.  At  each  stage  disaster  can  strike,  and  what  worked  before 
may  not  work  again.  Olson  implies  that  poets  are  very  much  people  who  have  worked  hard  to  master  a craft;  they 
aren’t,  as  the  Greeks  partially  suggest,  simply  mouthpieces  for  the  gods. 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  reasons  for  preferring  each  of  the  three  poems.  Your  ideas,  of  course, 
may  be  altogether  different. 

• “The  Secret”  by  Denise  Levertov 

The  main  charm  of  this  poem  derives  from  the  character  of  the  speaker  and  her  nimble  ideas  about  what  is 
important  in  a reader  of  poetry.  Many  writers  have  suggested  that  poetry  can  contain  special  insights,  but  this 
particular  speaker  (perhaps  Levertov  herself)  offers  the  unusual  twist  that  the  “secret  of  life”  need  not  be 
remembered.  What  is  important  is  the  belief  and  the  search  for  such  secrets.  The  speaker’s  ideas  are 
delightfully  surprising. 
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The  style  of  the  poem  is  spare  and  simple.  The  words  are  very  straightforward  but  effective.  Levertov  captures 
the  experience  of  the  girls’  discovery  in  the  small  phrase  “a  sudden  line  of/poetry.”  The  word  sudden  conjures 
up  the  explosion  of  excitement  that  the  girls  must  have  felt.  The  most  obvious  poetic  technique  is  probably 
Levertov’ s gentle  use  of  repetition.  Perhaps  the  best  example  occurs  late  in  the  poem  where  Levertov  offers 
three  repetitions  which  create  a kind  of  parallel  structure;  “And  for/wanting  to  know...”;  “for/  assuming  there 
is...”;  “for  that/most  of  all.” 

• “An  Exchange  of  Gifts”  by  Alden  Nowlan 

This  poem,  like  Levertov’ s,  delights  readers  with  the  cleverness  of  its  ideas.  Nowlan  sets  up  an  apparent 
contradiction  (the  poet’s  writing  the  poem  when  he’s  not  there)  which  nevertheless  is  somehow  true.  In  other 
words,  Nowlan  offers  a paradox  (see  the  Glossary  if  necessary).  Of  course  the  truth  of  the  paradox  rests  in  the 
reader’ s imagination  bringing  life  to  the  poem  and,  therefore,  to  the  poet.  Another  strength  of  the  poem  can  be 
found  in  the  title,  which  defines  the  activity  of  the  poet  and  the  activity  of  the  reader  as  an  exchange  of  gifts.  It 
creates  an  image  of  generosity  between  poet  and  reader. 

• “Mending  a Sidewalk. . . Making  a Poem”  by  Ted  Olson 

This  poem,  too,  is  charming  in  the  cunning  way  the  poet  manages  to  compare  the  two  unlikely  activities  of 
writing  poetry  and  laying  cement.  After  the  opening  teasing  line,  “It’s  simple  in  theory,”  Olson  goes  on  to  prove 
to  the  reader  how  complicated,  difficult,  and  frustrating  writing  a poem  can  be.  Although  it’s  not  always  easy 
knowing  what  stage  of  writing  a poem  the  speaker  is  referring  to,  he  uses  a series  of  strong  images:  “a  cupful,  a 
fistful,  a sprinkle”  and  “an  ugly/coarse  gray  sludge.”  He  uses  robust  verbs  to  create  the  unusual  notion  of  poetry 
as  a very  physical  enterprise:  “You  thwack,  pummel,  flail,  chum,  larrup,/and  cuss.”  In  many  ways  throughout 
the  poem  he  demonstrates  what  he  is  talking  about.  By  the  end,  the  reader  can  acknowledge  that  this  poem  is 
certainly  not  “too  slick.” 

Section  1 : Activity  2 

1.  Answers  to  all  the  parts  of  this  question  may  vary,  but  compare  yours  to  the  following: 

a.  The  two  more  euphonious  poems  are  W.  B.  Yeats’  “The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree”  and  Leonard  Cohen’s  “Go  by 
Brooks.”  Yeats’  poem  gains  most  of  its  soft  sounds  from  the  repeated  use  of  words  containing  5,  m,  and  n sounds: 
“Innisfree,”  “Nine  bean  rows,”  “glimmer,”  “linnet’s  wings.”  Cohen’s  poem  gains  its  musical  qualities  from  its 

I sounds  and  its  soft  rhymes;  “stare/there,”  “throng/long,”  and  “sail/fail.” 

b.  The  poems  that  are  more  cacophonous  are  “Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good  Night”  and  “Dulce  Et  Decorum 
Est.”  Dylan  Thomas’s  poem  gains  its  energy  and  harshness  from  its  idea;  the  speaker  is  exhorting  his  father  to 
fight  with  death  - to  rage  against  death.  Such  words  as  “rage,”  “bum,”  “bright,”  “blaze,”  “curse,”  and  “bless”  all 
have  harsh-sounding  initial  consonants  that  contribute  to  the  meaning  of  Thomas’s  poem.  Wilfred  Owen’s  poem, 
too,  relies  upon  a combination  of  meaning  and  sound.  The  expressions  “Knock-kneed,”  “coughing  like  hags,” 
“guttering,”  and  “choking”  help  through  their  harshness  to  convey  the  suffering  and  agony  of  the  soldiers  in 
warfare. 

By  the  way,  that  Latin  expression  at  the  end  of  Owen’s  poem,  from  which  the  title  derives,  means  “It  is  sweet  and 
proper  to  die  for  one’s  country.”  The  irony  here  is  rather  extreme. 

c.  The  mood  of  “Do  Not  Go  Gentle  into  That  Good  Night”  might  be  described  as  angry,  bitter,  or  desperate.  The 
mood  of  “Go  by  Brooks”  seems  hopeful,  gentle,  and  serene.  “The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree”  is  a poem  expressing  a 
longing  for  life’s  quiet  pleasures.  The  mood  might  be  called  gentle,  serene,  and  peaceful.  Finally,  “Dulce  Et 
Decorum  Est”  is  a poem  expressing  anger  and  horror  at  the  suffering  of  solders  in  warfare.  The  mood  seems  bitter, 
angry,  hopeless,  heartsick. 

You  may  well  have  thought  of  other  - perhaps  better  - ways  to  describe  the  moods  of  these  poems. 

2.  a.  Crozier  appeals  primarily  to  only  two  senses:  sight  and  sound. 
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b.  Here  are  some  possible  images  taken  from  the  poem: 


sound 

“wooden  steps” 

“ a white  horse  stood  there” 

“swinging  his  head” 

“half  moons/of  sand” 

“Waves  sprayed  the  windows” 

“ slapped  the  wooden  steps” 

3.  Responses  of  course,  will  vary.  Here’s  a sample  chart  done  for  the  poem  “Chicago.” 


Title  of  Song/Poem:  “Chicago” 

Songwriter/Poet:  Carl  Sandburg 

Sight 

“City  of  the  Big  Shoulders”;  “your  painted  women”;  “white  teeth”;  “Fierce  as  a dog  with 
tongue  lapping  for  action” 

Sound 

“the  stormy,  husky,  brawling  laughter/of  youth”;  “Flinging  magnetic  curses”;  “laughing” 

Taste 

None 

Touch 

“under  his  wrist  is  the  pulse”;  “dust  all  over  his  mouth”  - in  the  sense  of  feeling  the  grit 
in  the  mouth  (this  may  be  stretching  things  a little) 

Smell 

“sweating”  - an  image  combining  sight  and  smell 

4.  What  follows  is  based  on  the  preceding  chart  for  the  poem  “Chicago”: 

• “Flinging  magnetic  curses”:  Sandburg  is  here  praising  the  harsh  vitality  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  captures  that 
energy  in  the  “flinging”  of  “curses”  which  also  evokes  the  harshness  of  the  language.  At  the  same  time,  the 
curses  are  “magnetic”  or  compelling. 

• “Fierce  as  a dog  with  tongue  lapping  for  action”:  Here  Sandburg  describes  the  barely  contained  vitality  of  the 
city  ready  for  action.  Everyone  who’s  ever  seen  a dog  in  this  state  knows  just  what  he  means. 

• “the  stormy,  husky,  brawling  laughter/of  youth”:  Seeing  Chicago  as  a young,  male  city,  Sandburg  combines  the 
physical  roughness  of  the  city  with  its  humour,  its  laughter,  its  strength,  its  energy,  and  its  optimism. 

5.  Responses  will  vary  here.  The  principal  area  in  which  this  oral  interpretation  may  be  found  wanting  is  the  category 
called  in  your  chart  “Rate  and  Tone  of  Speaking;  Use  of  Background  Music,  Sounds,  and/or  Choral  Speaking.”  The 
reading  on  your  audiotape  relies  entirely  on  one  speaker;  no  use  is  made  of  music,  sounds,  or  choral  work.  You  may  or 
may  not  find  these  omissions  serious. 
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Section  1 : Activity  3 

There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 

Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  a.  personification  (Here  “sleep”  is  personified  as  a person  who  “knits”  up  cares.) 

b.  hyperbole  (Macbeth  exaggerates  when  he  says  that  the  blood  on  his  hands  will  turn  the  ocean  red.)  You  might  also 
have  noted  personification  here  and  even,  perhaps,  synecdoche. 

c.  metaphor  (Lady  Macbeth  compares  her  husband’s  face  to  an  open  book  without  using  the  words  like  or  as.) 

d.  metaphor  or  personification  (“Life  is  a tale”  is  a simple  metaphor,  comparing  life  to  a story;  but  personification  is 
also  used  when  the  “tale”  is  described  as  one  told  by  an  “idiot.”) 

e.  metonymy  (Both  “crown”  and  “scepter”  are  things  closely  related  to  the  position  of  being  king.) 

f.  apostrophe  (Macduff  cries  out  to  a non-living  thing,  a country,  as  though  it  were  human.  As  well,  he  happens  to  be 
in  England  when  he  says  this.) 

g.  understatement  (Ross  minimizes  the  fact  that  Macduff’s  family  are  dead.) 

h.  synecdoche  (Macbeth  is  weary  of  life  in  general,  and  the  “sun”  is  a part  of  life.) 

2.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  a number  of  possible  examples.  You  may  have  found  others. 

• “Charlie  you  are  dead  now”  - apostrophe 

• “And  you  are  one  of  my  fathers”  - hyperbole 

• “to  the  empty  streets  of  our/longing”  - metaphor 

• “You  built  a railway /to  get  there”  - hyperbole 

• “You  were  your  own  enduring  winter”  - metaphor 

• “we  bought  a whole  childhood”  - hyperbole 

• “You  were  your  abacus”  - metaphor 

• “You  were  our  spring”  - metaphor 

• “and  we  like  meadowlarks 
hearing  the  sun  boom 
under  the  flat  horizon 
cracked  the  still  dawn  alive 

with  one  ferocious  song”  - simile 

b.  Responses  will  vary.  An  elegy  is  a poem  of  mourning,  a lyric  lament  for  something  no  longer  there.  In  this  poem 
the  speaker  is  praising  Wong  Toy  as  a kind  of  father,  a man  intinsically  connected  to  the  speaker’s  experience  of 
growing  up  in  a small  prairie  town.  Kroetsch  emphasizes  the  bond  the  speaker  feels  with  Wong  Toy  by  repeatedly 
pointing  out  how  isolated  Wong  Toy  was.  Wong  Toy  was  a Chinese  man,  alone  in  a prairie  town,  never  invited 
into  the  houses  of  the  people  who  patronized  his  cafe  (despite  - or  because  of?  - their  strong  religious  beliefs). 
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Although  Wong  Toy’s  life  in  this  town  was  cold  and  lonely  (his  “own  enduring/winter”),  he  represented  “spring” 
and  life  to  the  children  and  adolescents  of  the  town.  In  his  cafe  were  childhood  toys  and  candies;  in  his  cafe  brief 
sexual  fumblings  were  possible.  Essentially,  the  speaker  of  the  poem  is  trying  to  say  how  much  Wong  Toy 
belonged  to  the  community,  especially  the  community  of  the  children,  even  though  he  must  have  felt  always  an 
outsider,  always  a stranger  in  a strange  land. 

How  you  related  the  figures  of  speech  the  poet  used  to  this  theme  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  ones  you  selected. 
Given  the  preceding  discussion,  it  shouldn’t  be  difficult  to  see  how  each  figure  of  speech  adds  to  the  mood  and 
message  of  the  poem. 

Enrichment 

There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 


Section  2:  Activity  1 

1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  first  line  of  the  poem  seems  to  suggest  that  the  speaker  is  simply  familiar  with  the  night, 

whether  his  night  wanderings  be  the  result  of  insomnia,  work,  habit,  or  choice.  In  other  words,  the  first  sentence 
seems  to  be  primarily  a statement  of  fact,  a mere  observation.  However,  by  the  time  the  line  is  repeated  at  the  end, 
one  has  the  sense  that  in  this  poem  night  is  not  simply  a part  of  the  twenty-four  hour  clock.  Rather,  night  has 
acquired  symbolic  overtones  as  if  the  speaker  is  referring  to  the  dark  night  of  the  soul,  a time  of  depression  or 
despair.  Thus  the  last  line  seems  to  suggest  the  speaker’s  experience  of  despair  and  loneliness. 

b.  If  the  verb  were  changed  from  “have  been”  to  “am,”  the  new  statement  would  carry  a greater  sense  of  the  present. 

It  would  suggest  that  the  speaker  has  been  in  despair  in  the  past  and  is  especially  sorrowful  now.  The  verb  phrase 
“have  been”  implies  that  most  of  the  speaker’s  experiences  of  loneliness  belong  to  the  past.  The  verb  tense, 
though,  is  present  perfect;  so  the  speaker  does  not  deny  that  he  still  has  the  capacity  to  feel  loneliness  or  despair  in 
the  present,  as  he  would  had  he  used  the  verb  form  “was.” 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  The  mood  created  is  one  of  loneliness,  abandonment,  and  isolation.  When  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  connection  or  communication,  as  with  the  watchman,  the  speaker  is  unable  to  speak.  The  “interrupted  cry”  seems 
unconnected  to  the  speaker. 

3.  The  word  luminary  is  usually  used  as  a noun.  Here  it  is  used  as  an  adjective  modifying  “clock.”  Luminary  can  mean 
full  of  light  as  in  brightness,  though  the  word  has  attendant  meanings  of  spiritual  or  intellectual  light.  Thus  the 
“luminary  clock”  might  be  concretely  a bright  object  in  the  sky,  but  it  might  also  become  a vehicle  of  some  kind  of 
spiritual  insight  or  enlightenment  for  the  speaker. 

4.  Responses  may  vary.  “Unearthly”  suggests  that  the  clock  is  at  a height  not  of  this  earth.  It  may  also  suggest  a 
supernatural  or  unnatural  quality.  Since  the  clock  is  at  an  “unearthly  height,”  there  might  be  implications  of  heaven,  of 
a spiritual  height.  The  combination  of  “unearthly  height”  and  “luminary  clock”  might  suggest  the  first  positive  moment 
in  the  poem,  a shift  in  tone  to  a more  hopeful  note.  Frost,  however,  might  have  intended  the  sombre  mood  to  continue 
and  envisioned  the  clock  as  a bright  image  too  distant  and  too  strange  to  offer  consolation  or  hope. 

5.  Responses  may  vary.  The  speaker  in  the  poem  certainly  is  lonely;  he  may  be  suicidal.  The  clock’s  proclamation  seems 
a bit  odd.  On  the  one  hand,  the  clock  seems  to  reassure  the  speaker.  The  time  or  the  times  are  not  “wrong,”  not 
particularly  bad.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  perhaps  the  speaker  thinks.  The  clock,  though,  does  not  insist  that  the  times  are 
good  or  right,  and  thus  that  the  speaker  is  out  of  touch  with  the  times.  In  particular,  the  clock  might  be  saying,  at  some 
level,  that  the  time  is  especially  not  right  for  suicide.  The  clock’s  message,  therefore,  offers  a kind  of  grey  consolation. 
It  is  neither  the  worst  of  times  nor  the  best  of  times.  It  is  perhaps  simply  a time  to  be  endured,  and  enduring  seems  to 
be  something  the  speaker  has  managed  to  do. 
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6.  Responses  may  vary.  As  suggested  in  the  answer  to  question  1.  a.,  night  is  probably  symbolic  of  a time  of  despair, 
depression,  and  alienation.  It  represents  a time  when  the  speaker  feels  disconnected  from  other  people  and  out  of  step, 
perhaps,  with  the  normal  pace  of  human  life. 


Section  2:  Activity  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  To  answer  this  question,  you  must  assume  that  the  speaker  in  the  poem  is  essentially  Carl  Leggo, 
not  a character  or  persona  that  Leggo  has  created.  Discovering  that  Leggo  is  a scholar  and  poet  who  is  currently 
teaching  at  a university  intensifies  the  reader’s  feeling  of  the  gap  that  now  exists  between  him  and  his  father.  The 
biography  clarifies  to  some  degree  what’s  implicit  in  the  poem’s  subtitle  - “Lines  from  Edmonton  to  my  father  in 
Newfoundland.’’  As  well,  the  biography  reminds  the  reader  of  what  is  perhaps  obvious,  that  the  speaker  is  a poet. 
Therefore  the  word  line  to  Leggo  means  a line  of  poetry  while  to  his  father  a “line”  is  a fishing  line.  Leggo  manages  to 
play  with  the  two  meanings  simultaneously. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Leggo  seems  to  suggest  that  by  writing,  he  learns.  He  says  that  he  “filled  up  pages  with  words 
and  notes”  and  “as  I wrote  and  wrote,  1 started  discovering  patterns  and  lessons.”  By  writing  freely  and  without  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  Leggo  discovered  some  essential  truths  about  himself  and  especially  about  his  father.  He 
implies  that  these  “lessons”  might  never  have  been  learned  except  for  the  exercise  and  practice  of  writing. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  His  father  has  never  left  Newfoundland  - not  even  for  a vacation  - and  probably  never  will. 
Leggo,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  on  the  move.  Although  he  was  living  in  Edmonton  when  he  wrote  “Learning  by 
Words,”  he  says  he  never  quite  arrives  anywhere;  but  he  does  enjoy  “the  journey.”  His  father  seems  to  enjoy  staying 
put. 

4.  Responses  may  vary.  In  the  first  paragraph,  Leggo  questions  whether  his  father  is  happy  or  not.  His  father  rarely  talks 
to  Leggo.  He’s  worked  at  the  same  job  since  he  was  eighteen  and  has  never  left  Newfoundland.  Leggo  seems  to  imply 
that  his  father  is,  or  might  well  be,  unhappy  since  he  says  so  little  - and  has  changed  so  little  - over  time. 

5.  In  his  fourth  paragraph,  Leggo  lets  the  reader  know  that  he  may  well  be  mistaken  in  his  assumption  that  his  father  was 
unhappy.  Now,  having  examined  what  he  wrote  about  his  father,  Leggo  realizes  that  his  father’s  remaining  in  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  job  is  a sign  of  contentment,  a contentment  Leggo  himself  does  not  have. 

6.  The  first  version  of  “The  Chimney  Sweeper”  (on  page  171)  was  published  in  Songs  of  Innocence.  The  second  poem 
(on  page  172)  was  published  in  the  Songs  of  Experience  section.  There  are  a number  of  clues  as  to  which  poem 
belongs  where.  Probably  the  most  obvious  one  rests  in  the  last  line  of  each  work.  The  first  poem  ends  with  the 
optimistic  comment  “So  if  all  do  their  duty  they  need  not  fear  harm.”  Given  the  misery  of  the  boys’  lives  as  chimney 
sweepers,  this  comment  seems  oddly  innocent  and  naive.  The  second  poem  ends  with  the  boy  clearly  recognizing  his 
“misery”  and  somewhat  angrily  denouncing  “God  & his  Priest  & King”  who  consider  these  exploited  children  as 
somehow  being  in  “heaven”  or  earning  their  way  to  heaven. 

7.  Although  there  is  some  variation  within  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  the  two  poems,  both  these  features  remain  relatively 
simple;  and  this  seeming  simplicity  is  appropriate  for  the  main  speakers  in  the  poems.  In  each  case,  a young  boy  is 
speaking.  Given  the  rhyme  and  rhythm,  the  reader  can  more  easily  picture  the  small  boys  describing  their  lives. 

8.  Tom’s  dream  consists  of  freedom,  green  fields,  clean  rivers,  bright  sun,  and  of  being  naked  and  white,  rising,  so  it 
seems,  to  God  on  clouds.  In  reality,  these  boys  lead  lives  of  confinement,  working  in  the  black,  narrow,  sooty  confines 
of  chimneys.  Their  lives  are  ones  of  drudgery,  darkness,  and  dirt. 

9.  Responses  may  vary.  Essentially  the  irony  is  dramatic  irony.  Because  of  his  dream,  Tom  feels  “happy  and  warm”  but 
the  morning  is  “cold”  and  the  reader  knows  Tom’s  life  will  be  one  of  misery.  As  well,  the  speaker’s  belief  that  those 
boys  who  “do  their  duty”  need  “not  fear  harm”  is  contradicted  by  the  cold  misery  of  these  boys’  lives.  The  irony  rests 
in  the  fact  that  these  boys  don’t  realize  how  truly  wretched  their  lives  and  futures  are. 
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10.  Responses  will  vary.  In  the  second  poem,  the  little  chimney  sweep  realizes  how  miserable  his  life  is.  He  is  still  able 
to  be  “happy  & dance  & sing,”  but  he  knows  that  he  has  been  done  an  “injury”;  and  he  understands,  without  disguise, 
the  suffering  of  his  life. 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  several  images  that  might  serve  as  symbols  in  these  poems.  Here  are  a few 
possibilities: 

In  the  first  poem,  Tom’s  dream  of  the  boys  being  in  “coffins  of  black”  creates  an  appropriate  symbol  for  their 
lives.  Working  inside  a sooty  chimney  is  much  like  being  in  a coffin.  As  well,  the  physical  toll  of  being 
chimney  sweeps  (exhaustion  and  soot  in  the  lungs)  might  well  result  in  an  early  death  for  these  boys. 

Tom  Dacre’s  “white  hair,”  which  curls  “like  a lamb’s  back”  has  symbolic  resonance  as  well.  The  colour 
“white”  in  this  case  suggests  purity,  which  is  supported  by  the  image  of  the  “lamb,”  a common  symbol  for 
Jesus  Christ  - himself  a symbol  of  purity.  These  symbols  sum  up  the  essential  innocence  and  purity  of  these 
boys  in  contrast  with  their  exploitation  by  corrupt  adults. 

In  the  second  poem  “the  clothes  of  death”  the  boy  must  wear  function  symbolically  as  well.  Because  his 
clothes  are  black  from  being  covered  in  soot,  he  looks  initially  as  if  he  has  attended  a funeral  - one  way  of 
interpreting  “clothes  of  death.”  Over  and  above  this,  however,  and  more  powerfully,  his  sooty  clothes 
symbolize  his  future  - an  early  death. 


Section  2:  Activity  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  it  seems  that  essentially  the  poem  is  commenting  on  how  the  Inuit  are  being 
dragged  so  quickly  out  of  one  culture  and  thrown  into  another  one  so  alien  to  them  and  their  world.  The  contrast 
drawn  in  the  poem  is  between  the  reality  of  the  Inuit  experience  and  the  superficial  Hollywood  culture  being  presented 
to  them  as  “white”  civilization. 

Purdy  himself  (or  the  speaker  in  the  poem)  seems  unsure  what  to  make  of  the  strangeness  of  seeing  a Hollywood 
western  in  northern  Canada  where  the  life  of  the  Inuit  is  so  different  from  the  simple,  good-versus-bad  reality  in  the 
movie.  Basically  the  allusion  to  Cooper  and  Lancaster  intensifies  the  difference.  Nevertheless,  and  perhaps 
ironically,  everyone  watches  the  movie  intently.  The  movie  “reality”  shown  in  the  Nissen  hut  is  so  compelling  - but 
then  it  seems  so  artificial  and  simple  when  compared  with  the  magnificent  and  haunting  landscape  of  the  north. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  The  biography  tells  us  that  Arnold  frequently  wrote  about  “religious  doubt,  alienation,  and 
loneliness.”  The  allusion  to  Sophocles  partially  implies  that  this  moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  between  the  two 
lovers  is  a human  experience  common  to  all  people  in  all  times.  It  also  implies  that  this  religious  doubt  in  particular 
may  be  the  form  tragedy  takes  in  nineteenth-century  England.  Sophocles  would  not  necessarily  have  shared  Arnold’s 
religious  doubt,  however.  Sophocles  examined  human  misery  but  did  so  within  a divine  framework  that  seemed  quite 
solid.  Arnold,  therefore,  might  also  have  been  using  Sophocles  as  contrast,  as  a writer  who  could  still  believe  in  the 
presence  of  the  divine. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  By  evoking  Sophocles,  Arnold  suggests  that  he  is  dealing  with  a universal  issue  that  crosses 
time  and  space.  If  he  had  used  a popular  songwriter,  the  poem  would  have  lost  some  of  its  universal  appeal.  The  tone 
of  the  poem  might  even  have  verged  on  the  trite. 

4.  Responses  will  vary.  There  are  many  questions  that  could  be  posed  to  Lorna  Crozier.  Here  are  some  suggestions  with 
which  to  compare  your  own: 

• What  is  the  significance  of  the  “swan  costume”  in  relation  to  Pavlova? 

• Why  did  Pavlova  leave  Russia? 

• Did  Pavlova  really  regret  having  no  children? 
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• What  are  you  referring  to  when  you  speak  of  the  “swan”  who  “bit  [Pavlova’s]  flesh/in  his  dark  unpredictable 
beak”?  Is  this  a real  swan  or  a symbolic  swan  of  some  sort? 

• Was  Pavlova  really  scheduled  to  dance  the  day  before  she  died?  Did  her  husband  have  a mistress? 

• What  does  Pavlova  mean  to  you  personally,  a Canadian  poet  who  grew  up  on  the  Prairies? 

• Do  you  identify  with  the  dying  Pavlova  in  any  way?  How? 

Does  the  process  of  asking  these  questions  help  you  understand  the  poem  better?  Can  they  be  a guide  to  research? 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  The  “I”  in  the  poem  would  seem  to  be  the  voice  of  the  poet  who  lives  in  the  woman  known  as 
Julia  de  Burgos.  In  other  words,  Julia  de  Burgos  has  one  life  in  society,  as,  so  it  seems,  a wealthy,  married  woman. 
Her  second  life,  or  self  - perhaps  more  important  - is  as  a poet.  The  poet  self  is  not  the  same  as  the  public  self. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

a.  “the  bloodless  doll  of  social  lies” 

“the  honey  of  courtly  hypocrisy” 

“the  serious  lady” 

“You  curl  your  hair  and  paint  your  face” 

“the  lady  of  the  house” 

b.  “I  am  the  essence” 

“the  virile  spark  of  human  truth” 

“I  am  curled  by  the  wind,  painted  by  the  sun” 

“I  am  Rocinante,  bolting  free,  wildly” 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  The  public  “Julia  de  Burgos”  is  clearly  a woman  of  prestige  who  knows  how  to  play  the  games 
of  society.  The  speaker,  however,  is  a person  of  fire  and  honesty.  She  reveals  all  in  her  poems.  She  doesn’t  offer 
convenient  lies  as  the  public  Julia  does.  The  speaker  is  alive  and  strong,  ruled  by  no  one. 

8.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  This  repetition  of  “Not  I”  gradually  adds  strength  to  the  speaker’s  assertion  that  she  is 
fundamentally  different  from  the  public  Julia.  By  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  “Not  I”  acquires  the  power  of  a battle  cry. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  The  voice  of  the  speaker  is  one  of  strength,  courage,  honesty,  and  vibrancy.  There  is  a touch  of 
anger  in  the  voice  - anger  at  all  the  compromises  the  public  Julia  has  made. 

10.  Responses  will  likely  vary.  It’s  difficult  to  know  with  certainty  how  Rocinante  is  being  used.  The  speaker  definitely 
identifies  with  the  wild  spiritedness  of  Rocinante  as  perceived  by  the  somewhat  deluded  Don  Quixote.  However,  in 
reality  Rocinante  was  a broken-down  old  horse.  Thus  questions  are  raised:  Is  the  speaker  both  broken  in  some  ways 
and  wildly  exuberant  in  others?  Is  the  public  Julia  the  old  horse?  Or  is  the  speaker  (the  poet)  mocked  by  the  general 
public  as  the  horse  Rocinante  - and  Don  Quixote  - were  mocked? 

Note:  If,  by  chance,  you  opt  in  Module  7 to  read  Graham  Greene’s  novel  Monsignor  Quixote,  you’ll  meet  Rocinante 
in  yet  another  guise. 

1 1 . Responses  will  vary.  The  speaker  in  this  poem  sees  the  poet  as  the  wild,  unfettered  self.  The  poetic  self  is  the  self 
unrestrained  by  convention  or  propriety.  It’s  the  voice  of  truth,  passion,  and  freedom.  The  speaker  is  examining  how 
most  people  hide  the  part  of  themselves  that  desires  to  be  honest,  bold,  and  free.  So  often  people  compromise 
themselves  to  play  a well-defined  social  role.  In  doing  so,  the  speaker  implies,  much  is  lost. 
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Section  2:  Activity  4 

1.  It  appears  that  several  young  men  (or  gods?)  are  pursuing  a group  of  young  maidens.  There  also  seem  to  be  some 
revellers  who  are  playing  pipes  and  timbrels.  One  partieular  youth  is  pursuing  a young  maiden  beneath  fully  leaved 
trees. 

2.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  The  speaker  in  the  poem  suggests  that  an  imagined  melody  - the  “unheard”  melody  - 
is  sweeter  or  more  pleasant  than  melodies  actually  heard.  The  paradox  rests  in  the  apparent  nonsense  that  something 
not  heard  can  be  sweeter  to  the  ear  than  something  heard.  The  speaker,  though,  emphasizes  the  power  of  the 
imagination  to  hear  a perfect  or  sublime  melody  that  no  human  musician  could  play. 

3.  The  “Bold  Lover”  should  not  be  sad  because,  though  he’ll  never  catch  the  maiden,  she’ll  remain  forever  beautiful  and 
forever  worth  pursuing.  This  moment  is  frozen  in  time.  The  young  man  will  never  feel  his  love  diminish  or  turn  sour. 

4.  The  second  scene  on  the  urn,  described  in  the  fourth  stanza,  depicts  a group  of  priests  and  villagers  on  their  way  to 
make  a sacrifice  at  an  altar.  A sacrificial  heifer,  covered  with  garlands,  is  being  led  by  a priest.  (Note:  an  empty 
village  is  referred  to  by  the  speaker,  but  the  village  is  not  actually  on  the  urn.) 

5.  If  the  urn  is  never  destroyed,  its  painted  scenes  of  love,  nature,  and  religious  celebration  will  remain  a permanent 
consolation  to  humanity  because  of  its  beauty.  Although  people  die  generation  after  generation,  striving  for  goals, 
achieving  them,  losing  them,  the  urn  is  free  of  time,  free  from  change.  When  looking  at  the  urn,  each  human  being 
feels  his  or  her  imagination  being  stimulated.  As  the  imagination  considers  the  beauty  of  the  urn,  a special  kind  of  truth 
emerges  that  consoles  and  enlightens  humanity. 

6.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  The  theme  of  “Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn”  is  most  directly  stated  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 
' poem.  Did  you,  perhaps,  quote  the  urn’s  comment:  “Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty”?  This  cryptic  statement  by  itself, 

however,  isn’t  terribly  helpful.  What  the  poem  seems  to  suggest  is  that  great  beauty  or  art  so  inspires  the  human 
imagination  that  when  contemplating  it,  people  are  removed  from  their  petty  temporal  concerns.  Readers’  awareness 
that  the  urn  and  its  scenes  were  created  over  two  thousand  years  ago  in  ancient  Greece  reminds  them  of  how  art 
transcends  time  and  place. 

7.  Responses  may  vary.  The  jar  is  very  simple.  It  is  round,  grey,  and  bare.  It  has  no  scenes  painted  upon  it.  It  is 
probably  not  a precious  work  of  art  as  the  Grecian  urn  no  doubt  is. 

8.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  It  takes  dominion  because  it  is  made  by  a human  hand  and  because  it  has  a simple, 
clear,  symmetrical  structure,  different  from  anything  in  nature.  Being  so  unlike  the  “slovenly”  wilderness,  it  presents  a 
focal  point  for  all  the  plants,  birds,  and  animals.  The  jar  establishes  an  order  that  was  not  there  before. 

9.  Responses  will  definitely  vary.  In  “Anecdote  of  the  Jar,”  Wallace  Stevens  is  offering  a theme  a little  less  obvious  than 
Keats’.  Although  the  poem  uses  a simpler  language,  it  presents  a rather  obscure  insight  into  life.  The  discussion  that 
follows  may  help. 

In  his  poem  “The  Idea  of  Order  at  Key  West”  Stevens  speaks  of  humanity’s  “Blessed  rage  for  order,”  the 
essential  need  of  the  human  imagination  to  see  or  impose  an  order  on  reality.  In  “Anecdote  of  the  Jar”  Stevens 
may  be  commenting  on  how  a single,  simple  hand-made  object,  ajar,  creates  an  order  and  a focus  for  the 
“slovenly  wilderness.”  Some  people  might  quarrel  with  the  notion  that  a wilderness  is  “slovenly”  and  point  to 
a very  precise  ecological  order.  Stevens’  point,  though,  remains  valid  in  as  much  as  the  jar  is  not  of  the 
wilderness;  and  it  is  the  jar’s  difference  that  creates  the  order  and  achieves  “dominion.”  Stevens  may  not 
necessarily  be  saying  that  the  order  created  is  a “good”  thing,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  human  imagination  will 
seize  upon  the  jar  as  an  organizing  principle  - as  a focal  or  axis  point. 
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Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  with  what  follows: 

• “Lies”  by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 

a.  The  speaker  could  be  Yevtushenko  himself  or  some  version  of  himself.  Certainly  an  adult  is  speaking. 

b.  The  poet  is  writing  for  both  young  people  and  for  adults,  but  the  speaker  seems  to  be  talking  directly  to 
adults,  particularly  parents  and  teachers  (“The  young  know  what  you  mean”). 

c.  There  seems  to  be  no  specific  setting.  The  poem,  though,  sounds  almost  like  a lecture  or  sermon.  One 
could  easily  picture  the  speaker  in  the  poem  standing  at  a lectern  giving  these  words  of  advice  to  an 
audience  of  adults. 

d.  Again  it’s  unclear  when  the  poem  takes  place.  If  you  check  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko’s  biography  at  the 
back  of  Literary  Experiences,  you’ll  see  that  he  was  born  in  1933.  The  poem  takes  place  at  least  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  some  ways,  though,  the  poem  and  its  advice  could  be  termed 
timeless. 

e.  The  tone  is  one  of  urgency,  with  perhaps  a touch  of  anger  or  intensity.  The  speaker  uses  many 
imperatives  or  commands  in  the  poem,  for  example,  “Tell  them...,”  “Say  obstacles  exist...,”  “Forgive 
no  error...  .” 

f.  The  mood  is  difficult  to  pinpoint.  Implicit  in  the  poem  is,  perhaps,  a mood  of  confidence  that  adults  can 
be  honest  with  the  young  even  if  that  means  explaining  in  clear  language  the  hardship  and  the  struggle 
of  life. 

g.  Responses  will  be  personal. 

h.  Responses  will  be  personal. 

i.  Yevtushenko  offers  at  least  two  insights.  First,  he  implies  with  confidence  that  the  young  will  prefer 
bitter  truths  to  sweet  lies.  Second,  he  makes  clear  the  price  adults  will  pay  if  they  tell  lies  or  forgive 
errors  in  students.  The  price  is  that  the  students  will  not  forgive  the  adults  for  not  being  honest  and 
truthful.  As  well,  Yevtushenko  states  that  the  world  is  a place  of  struggle  and  suffering  but  that  this  is 
the  price  you  pay  to  achieve  happiness.  If  no  price  is  paid,  no  happiness  is  possible. 

• “Desert  Places”  by  Robert  Frost 

a.  The  speaker  could  be  Frost  himself  or  some  persona.  The  speaker  seems  to  be  a fairly  typical  human 
being. 

b.  There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a specific  audience  or  listener  in  the  poem.  The  speaker  almost  seems  to  be 
speaking  to  himself  (“They  cannot  scare  me  with  their  empty  spaces”). 

c.  The  poem  takes  place  beside  a field  surrounded  by  some  woods.  The  field  is  slowly  being  covered  in 
snow  at  dusk.  The  speaker  seems  to  be  alone,  going  past  a field. 

d.  The  poem  takes  place  sometime  in  winter  and  at  nightfall. 

e.  Responses  will  vary.  The  tone  is  sombre,  reflective,  and  slightly  mournful. 
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f.  The  mood  is  one  of  loneliness,  of  being  distant  or  disconnected  from  other  people  and  perhaps  life 
itself. 

g.  Responses  will  be  personal. 

h.  Responses  will  be  personal. 

i.  Frost  invites  us  to  consider  different  types  of  distance  or  emptiness.  The  speaker  sees  an  empty  field 
being  filled  with  snow.  This  reminds  him  (assuming  the  speaker  to  be  the  poet,  and  hence  male)  of  his 
own  emptiness  and  loneliness.  He  thinks  wryly  of  the  scientists  who  measure  or  hypothesize  about  the 
vast  distances  between  stars.  Such  distances  do  not  bother  him  nearly  as  much  as  the  emotional  or 
spiritual  distance  he  feels.  The  “desert  places”  of  the  heart  are  far  more  threatening  than  any  physical 
distance. 

2.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Were  you  able  to  give  reasons? 

Enrichment 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Pieter  Bruegel  was  a Flemish  painter  who  was  bom,  it’s  believed,  in  1525  and  died  in  1569. 
“Flemish”  refers  to  the  region  of  Flanders  in  northwestern  Europe,  including  part  of  northern  France  and  western 
Belgium.  Bruegel  painted  scenes  from  peasant  life  and  recreations  of  biblical  life  and  mythology.  His  paintings  are 
brightly  coloured,  realistic,  and  often  noted  for  their  insightful  but  somewhat  comic  view  of  humanity. 

2.  According  to  classical  mythology,  Icarus  was  the  son  of  Daedalus,  a skilled  artist,  architect,  and  inventor.  Imprisoned 
on  the  island  of  Crete  by  King  Minos,  Daedalus  made  wings  for  himself  and  Icarus  and  affixed  the  wings  to  their 

' shoulders  with  wax.  Daedalus  warned  Icarus  not  to  fly  too  close  to  the  sun,  lest  the  heat  melt  the  wax.  Not  heeding  his 
father’s  advice,  Icarus  flew  too  high,  the  wax  melted,  the  wings  fell  off,  and  Icarus  plummeted  into  the  sea,  now  known 
as  the  Icarian  Sea. 

3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat,  but  essentially  the  core  idea  of  the  poem  seems  to  be  that  suffering  and  tragedy  are  a 
part  of  life;  while  one  person  is  undergoing  agonizing  pain  and  tremendous  loss,  life  goes  on  all  around  that  person 
indifferent  to  his  - or  her  - suffering. 


Section  3:  Activity  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary,  but  here  are  some  samples  with  which  to  compare  your  own: 

a.  bird:  the  broken-winged  sparrow  d.  eyes:  two  cold  stones  of  agate  green 

b.  cat:  the  black,  moon-eyed  prowler  e.  hand:  the  five-fingered  rascal 

c.  flower:  the  crimson  rose,  wet  with  tears  f.  car:  a silver-grey,  cruel  dragster 

2.  a.  There  are  many  possibilities.  Here  are  several: 

• “jagged  fir” 

• “sharp  barbs 
against  the  gray 
and  cloud-piled  sky” 

• “the  whirling  sky” 

b.  The  image  “thin,  bitter  spray”  may  suggest  the  bitterness  of  taste. 


• “the  pine  trees 
lean  one  way” 

• “smooth,  flat  stones” 

• “stony  strand” 
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c.  Smith  may  also  be  using  “bitter”  as  a tactile  image  - the  feeling  of  a raw,  cold  wind  on  the  skin.  The  expression 
“sharp  barbs”  also  has  a tactile  quality,  as  do  expressions  like  “blown  spume,”  “smooth,  flat  stones,”  and  “wind- 
battered.” 

d.  There  are  several  aural  images.  One  example  is  “A  wild  duck  calls/to  her  mate.”  Filling  out  this  image  are  the 
words,  “the  ragged/and  passionate  tones/stagger  and  fall.”  A second  image  is  “the  lapping  of  water/on  smooth,  flat 
stones.”  A third  image  is  “this  smoky  cry.” 

3.  In  the  title  “The  Lonely  Land”  and  in  the  last  verse,  A.  J.  M.  Smith  gives  readers  an  idea  of  his  purpose:  to  capture  the 
experience  of  a land  characterized  by  loneliness  and  strength.  The  images  convey  a sense  of  a harsh,  wild,  untamed, 
strong  land  - with  jagged  trees,  rough  winds,  wild  skies,  and  eerie  calls. 


Section  3:  Activity  2 

1.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  “Sonnet  16”  is  abba  abba  cde  cde.  This  rhyme  scheme  makes  this  poem  a classic  example  of  the 
Italian  on  Petrarchan  sonnet.  John  Milton,  author  of  “Sonnet  16,”  unlike  Shakespeare  (who  wrote  just  before  him), 
struck  to  this  traditional  rhyme  scheme;  however,  he  altered  the  flow  of  ideas  within  his  sonnets  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  form  he  developed  is  still  called  the  “Miltonic  Sonnet.” 

2.  The  rhyme  scheme  for  the  first  two  stanzas  of  “Dover  Beach”  is  abacdbdc  /b  (slant  rhyme)  ecfef  ghgihi. 

3.  All  the  rhymes  in  this  poem  are  slant  or  imperfect  rhymes.  Only  the  consonant  sounds  are  similar,  not  the  vowel 
sounds.  The  rhyme  scheme  is  a /a  b /b  c /c  d /d  e /e  f /f. 


4.  a.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat;  it  isn’t  possible  to  agree  every  time  on  just  where  accents  fall  in  a poem  or  where 
the  lines  should  be  divided  into  feet.  Compare  your  scanned  poem  to  the  one  that  follows. 

w / w / ww  / w / 

Two  roads  I diverged  I in  a yel  I low  wood, 

W / WW  / KJ  / / 

And  sor  I ry  I could  I not  tra  I vel  both 

\^  / / ww  / w / 

And  be  I one  tra  I veler,  long  1 1 stood 

w / w / w / ww  / 

And  looked  I down  one  1 as  far  I as  I could 

w / w/  ww/ww 
To  where  I it  bent  I in  the  un  I dergrowth; 


w / w / ww  / / 

Then  took  1 the  oth  I er,  as  just  I as  fair, 

w / ww  / w/w/ 

And  hav  I ing  perhaps  I the  bet  I ter  claim, 

w/ww/ww  / KJ  / 
Because  I it  was  gras  I sy  and  want  I ed  wear; 

w / w/  w/  w/ 
Though  as  I for  that  I the  pas  I sing  there 

w / w / wv_y/w/ 

Had  worn  I them  real  I ly  about  I the  same. 


b.  Frost,  like  most  skilled  poets,  varies  his  metre  frequently,  but  the  dominant  foot  is  clearly  iambic,  with  anapestic 
feet  making  for  variety. 
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5.  Again  responses  may  vary,  though  there’s  less  room  for  disagreement  with  this  poem  than  with  Frost’s.  Compare  your 
scanning  with  the  example  that  follows. 

w w / w / ww  / w / 

When  my  moth  I er  died  1 1 was  ver  I y young, 

ww  / w/  v_y  w/w  / 

And  my  fath  I er  sold  I me  while  yet  I my  tongue 

w/w/  / / / / 

Could  scarce  I ly  cry  I “ ’weep!  ’weep!  I ’weep!  ’weep!” 

w w / w w / ww  / w / 

So  your  chim  I neys  I sweep,  I & in  soot  1 1 sleep. 


/ ww  w /w  w / w w / 

There’s  little  I Tom  Dacre,  I who  cried  I when  his  head, 

w/ww/  ww  / ww  / 

That  curl’d  1 like  a lamb’s  I back,  was  shav’d:  I so  I said 

/ / ww  / w w / w / 

“Hush,  Tom!  I never  mind  I it,  for  when  I your  head’s  bare 

w / ww/ww  / w w / 

You  know  I that  the  soot  I cannot  spoil  I your  white  hair. 

Like  Frost,  Blake  uses  a good  deal  of  variety  in  his  metre,  but  here  the  dominant  foot  seems  to  be  anapestic. 

Note:  While  falling  into  an  exaggerated  sing-song  rhythm  can  certainly  help  in  scanning  poems,  never  do  this  when 
reading  them  for  any  other  purpose.  Mechanically  reciting  poetry  as  it’s  been  scanned  makes  it  sound  silly,  childish, 
and  boring.  Rather,  use  the  scanned  rhythm  as  a basis  from  which  to  create  your  own  more  natural  and  more 
expressive  interpretation  of  a poem. 

6.  The  dominant  metre  of  “The  Road  Not  Taken”  is  iambic  tetrameter,  though,  as  noted  previously.  Frost  varies  his 
rhythm  within  the  poem. 


7.  Responses  will  no  doubt  vary  somewhat,  but  compare  your  ideas  with  the  discussion  that  follows. 

While  listening  to  William  Carlos  Williams’  poem  “The  Dance,”  you  should  be  able  to  hear  a kind  of 
ponderous,  peasant  dancing  rhythm.  You  can  hear  the  dance  speeding  up  in  the  early  lines;  “the  dancers  go 
round,  they  go  round  and/around,  the  squeal  and  the  blare...  .”  The  rhythm  is  a little  uneven  in  places;  but,  as 
the  speaker  points  out,  the  dancers  are  large  people,  “their  bellies  off  balance.”  The  rhythm  catches  that  slight 
imbalance  of  the  dancers  as  they  thud  through  their  paces. 

In  the  excerpt  from  Allen  Ginsberg’s  poem  “Song,”  the  speaker  refers  in  the  first  line  to  “love”  as  the  “weight 
of  the  world.”  The  spacing  of  the  lines  and  the  repetition  of  words  add  a quality  of  heaviness  to  the  reading  of 
the  lines.  There’s  an  implicit  pause  at  the  end  of  each  short  line.  The  speaker  seems  to  imply  that  we  need  to 
pause  after  saying,  for  example,  “the  weight”  (pause),  “the  weight  we  carry”  (pause),  “is  love”  (pause).  These 
pauses  are  like  breaths  taken  after  exertion. 


8.  Responses  will  vary.  Compare  your  ideas  with  these: 

Both  silent  and  sat  are  introduced  by  the  words  in  the  lines  that  precede  them  - “remember  you.”  Therefore, 
both  silent  and  sat  describe  the  poet’s  father.  By  isolating  each  word,  Leggo  emphasizes  and  heightens  the 
stillness  of  his  father  who  sits  so  patiently  for  so  long  when  untangling  the  net.  The  word  and  almost  looks 
like  the  line  or  rope  or  chain  connected  to  an  anchor.  The  reader  can  almost  see  the  words  “into  the  ocean’s 
black  silence”  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  and  as  the  anchor’s  rope,  and  “anchor  you  to  the  bottom”  as  the 
anchor  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
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Section  3:  Activity  3 

I D 4.  D 7.  A 

2.  D 5.  A 8 D 

3.  B 6.  B 9.  B 

Section  3:  Follow-up  Activities 
Extra  Help 

1.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

sight:  • “White  opalescent  bears” 

• “And  great  black  bears  that  seemed  more  blue  than  black” 

• “More  violet  than  blue  against  the  dark — ” 

sound:  • “Mutter  your  muffled  paws  that  used  to  tread 
So  softly,  surely,  up  the  creakless  stair” 

• “Your  thick  nocturnal  pacing” 

touch:  • “your  sleek  and  fairy  fur” 
smell:  • “as  rich  as  mocha  or  as  musk” 
taste:  • “as  rich  as  mocha  or  as  musk” 

b.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Many  students  select  the  line  “Brown  bear  as  rich  as  mocha  or  as  musk”  as  the  most 
striking,  probably  because  it  seems  to  evoke  so  many  sensory  responses  at  once  - sight,  smell,  and  taste. 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possibilities: 

• Wonderful  bears  that  walked  my  room  all  night  - metaphor  (Actually,  the  whole  poem  is  an  extended  metaphor 
in  which  stuffed  bears  are  compared  to  living  ones  and  in  which  childhood  fears  and  wonders  are  compared  to 
prowling  bears.) 

• “as  rich  as  mocha”  - simile 

• “Where  are  you  now?”  - apostrophe 

• “My  bears,  who  keeps  you  now”  - apostrophe 

• “fairy  fur”  - alliteration 

• “Brown  bears  as  rich  as  mocha  or  as  musk”  - alliteration 

• “deeping  dusk”  - alliteration 

• “Mutter  your  muffled  paws”  - alliteration  and  onomatopoeia 
Did  you  find  other  examples? 

3.  a.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  “Bears”  is  aba  cdc  efe  ghg  ij /ij. 


10.  C 12.  C 

11.  A 13.  B 
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b.  Responses  will  vary.  The  poem  harks  back  to  childhood  memories  and  fears,  so  a fairly  simple  rhyme  scheme  is 
probably  appropriate.  The  rhyme  is  not,  however,  so  simple  and  regular  as  to  sound  childish. 

c.  Responses  may  vary,  but  it’s  likely  that  the  poet  opted  for  masculine  rhyme  to  keep  the  effect  clear  and  simple. 

4.  Responses  will  be  personal.  The  poet  seems  to  regret  the  loss  of  childish  wonder  - and  even  fear  - that  she 
experienced  alone  in  her  room  at  night.  The  poem  seems  to  be  about  loss  of  innocence  and  imagination  and  that  sense 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  terrifying  yet  fascinating  dangers.  The  poet  implies  that  now  her  life  is  somehow  less  rich 
and  less  interesting  because  of  these  losses. 

5.  Answers  will  vary.  Here  are  some  likely  images. 

• “a  shooting  star”  • “With  flying  feet” 

• “ Or  as  the  eagle  • “The  elfin  smile” 

Tips  its  wing” 

6.  a.  The  metre  is  principally  iambic: 

w / w / 

He  was  I as  deft 

w / / 

As  birds  I in  flight — 

w / w / 

A shoot  I ing  star 

w / w / 

That  lit  I the  night 

b.  This  metre  sets  up  a strong  rhythmic  effect  appropriate  for  a poem  about  a dancer  and  his  art. 

7.  a.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  “Fred  Astaire”  is  abcb  defe  ghih  and  so  on. 

b.  The  rhyme  is  light,  simple,  and  clean  - much  as  Fred  Astaire’s  dancing  seemed  to  be  to  his  audience.  The  rhyme 
also  helps  strengthen  the  rhythm  and  hence  the  musical  aspect  of  the  poem. 

c.  Responses  will  vary.  Feminine  rhyme  might  slow  down  the  rhythm. 

d.  There  are  two  examples  of  slant  rhyme: 

• “They  all  I miracle”  • “shone  I alone” 

8.  The  simple  lines  “But  only  he  / Revised  the  laws  / Of  gravity”  (a  good  example  of  hyperbole)  expresses  in  eight 
words  the  impression  of  weightless,  effortless  dancing  that,  in  the  poet’s  eyes,  only  Fred  Astaire  was  able  to  achieve. 
The  dancer,  it  seems,  was  able  to  move  in  ways  that  appeared  all  but  impossible. 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  Today  dancing  of  the  Fred  Astaire  type  isn’t  in  style,  and  you  may  find  his  movies  to  be 
old-fashioned  and,  perhaps,  even  corny.  But  if  you  get  the  chance  to  watch  Astaire  dance  in  one  of  these  old  films, 
putting  aside  as  much  as  you  can  modern  prejudices,  you’ll  likely  find  yourself  admiring  his  skill,  grace,  and  artistry. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  When  evaluating  the  songs,  try  to  ignore  the  influence  the  music  or  melody  may  have  upon  your 
views.  Stick  to  the  lyrics  and  try  to  decide  on  the  basis  of  words  and  verbal  artistry  which  song  is  superior. 

Enrichment 


There  are  no  suggested  answers  for  this  activity. 


